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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


£ Russian Government seems for the moment delirious 

with fear. The Generals by whom the civil authorities have 
heen superseded have placed the great cities in a state of siege, 
and whole populations are, as it were, imprisoned. In St. 
Petersburg, the absurd order directing that a porter should be 
posted at every house-door, has been followed by another for- 
bidding internal movement without permits, and another 
directing all citizens to be at home by nine o'clock. The city 
wears the aspect of a brick camp which expects attack, the 
streets occupied by the porter-sentries, the inhabitants shrink- 
ing into their houses, the soldiers under arms and ready for 
immediate action. The Revolutionary Committee, it is stated 
by German witnesses, still issues its placards, still passes 
sentences of death, the Chief of Police, General Drenteln, having 
only escaped through his own decision in seizing a visitor at a 
jevée dressed in a colonel’s uniform, and is keeping up 
excitement by circulating imaginary plans of insurrection. 
One of these plans, seized upon a peasant, produced such 
an alarm that the Grand Duke Nicholas hurried with a 
whole division to defend the Winter Palace and the principal 
public offices, in full expectation of an immediate attack. It is 
aid, probably falsely, that explosive materials have been found 
in the streets; and probably with truth, that on one evening 
placards were posted up on the theatre, in the very face of 
the police posted to pull them down. The terror is universal, 
and the arrests, always futile, are counted by hundreds at a 
time, the Government apparently having decided to deport all 
the suspected into Asia. 











In the midst of this infernal carmagnole, which it would take 
anew Carlyle to describe, and which is entirely without pre- 
cedent in Europe, it does not appear that the Government 
advances a step. Its agents do not even pretend that they have 
caught any of the chiefs of the Revolutionary movement. On 
the contrary, their fright appears to be based on their defeat. 
Extravagant precautions are taken to defend the Emperor, who 
nt only travels in an iron-lined carriage, as Louis Philippe used 
to do, and clears all railway stations as rigorously as our own 
Queen does, but has decreed a state of siege over the whole of 
the Crimea during his residence in Livadia. The Government 
is even discussing a proposal for an international extradition of 
would-be regicides, and is employing pressure in several countries, 
notably Switzerland, to procure the seizure of Russian presses. 
The officials, in fact, are in a wild panic, and if certain stories 
of extensive arrests among the officers of the Guards are true, 
are displaying distrust in the most imprudent way. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that they are merely carried away like English- 
men under conviction of a Popish Plot, or French Terrorists in full 
expectation of a counter-revolution, but it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the Revolutionists see a chance in the Terror 
itself, and aided by their members in high office are stimulating 
the panic, in the hope that it will end in insurrection. Of the 
latter, however, there is as yet no sign. 








The special correspondent of a French paper, the Estafette, 
telegraphs that the Russian Revolutionists have just issued a 
programme demanding liberty of the Press, personal liberty, 
freedom of education and religion, “autonomy ” for communes, 
towns, and provinces, and elected provincial councils for the 
control of functionaries. There is no confirmation yet of 
this statement, which would hardly have come safely over 
the Russian wires, but it is a remarkable one, neverthe- 
less. It avoids not only the word “Parliament,” but the 
thing, and while leaving the Emperor master of the executive 
and sole legislator of the Empire, with complete control of 
foreign policy, provides a working remedy for the abuses more 
immediately felt. A revolutionary programme drawn by Rus- 
sians only would probably be very like that, the popular hatred 
being directed rather against the bureaucracy than the Em- 
peror. The weak point of the scheme is that it would leave 
the Emperor perfectly free, if a favourable moment arose, to 
upset it; and the strong point, that an able Czar might accept 
it, and not feel that he had lost either dignity or power. Prussia 
was administered for fifty years on this system, minus only the 
free Press. 


The Constituent Assembly of Bulgaria, on 29th April, elected 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg to the throne of the Principality. 
The vote was unanimous, and only three names were presented,— 
Prince Waldemar, of Denmark, who was favoured by England, 
and therefore hopeless, England having dismembered the Prin- 
cipality; Prince Reuss, who was pronounced too old, and 
had scruples about his children’s creed; and the candidate 
elected, who is a young man of twenty-two, son, by a 
morganatic marriage with a Polish lady of good birth, of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, and therefore nephew of the Czar. He 
has been trained as a Prussian officer, is said to be promis- 
ing, and has fought in the anti-Turkish war. The choice 
seems to be a fairly good one, though the Prince is 
rather too young; but he will, under the Constitution, 
as revised, be assisted by responsible Ministers, and by an 
Assembly, the whole of which is freely elected by the people. 
He will reach Tirnova in a few days, where he will find that 
Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, a most able administrator, now 
appointed Governor-General of the Caucasus, has done most of 
the preliminary work of organisation. This Russian noble would, 
it is believed, have been elected, but the Powers expressed their 
dislike of the selection, and a telegram from the Czar prohibited 
the choice of any Russian. The first year will show if the Bul- 
garians have caught a second Prince Charles. 





Lord Salisbury has refused to receive the two Deputies from 
East Roumelia sent over to explain the state of affairs in that 
Province to the Powers of Europe. He curtly informed them, 
in reply to their request for an audience, that “the Constitution 
of East Roumelia having been finally settled by the Inter- 
national Commission, her Majesty’s Government had no further 
right to interfere in the affairs of that province.” Considering 
that the British Government is interfering every day, through 
its representative on the International Commission, which is to 
govern for another year, this is a mere excuse, and one which 
will be bitterly resented. The policy of the Government, which 
has made enemies of the Russians and not conciliated the 
Turks, seems almost intentionally provocative to the Eastern 
Christians, who are at least entitled to be heard. M., 
Waddington heard them. The delegates, in a _ tem- 
perate reply, repeat that their countrymen, who have suf- 
fered most from the Turks—Batuk being in Eastern Rou- 
melia — have benefited least by the war; that they will not 
bear Turkish soldiers among them; and that they regard their 
separation from Northern Bulgaria as equivalent to a 
sentence of death. It is all of no use for the present, for Lord 
Salisbury says they will be the hapyie 't of pcoples, if only they 
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will submit to the fate prepared for them by the Treaty of 


Berlin. Is not sauce the final cause of shrimps ? 


The news from Zululand received this week (April 25th) is 
thin. We have again been defeated, with some loss, the 
Colonial forces making ‘on April 8th an ineffectual attempt to 
storm the stronghold occupied by Moirosi, a disaffected Basuto 
chief, in which they lost three officers and twenty-two men 
killed and wounded. The Commander-in-Chief is at Durban, 
and the reinforcements are gathering on the Tugela for the 
general advance, which, however, could not be organised before 
May. It was reported that Cetewayo had retreated behind the 
Black Umvolosi, but this is not certain, as he would select some 
distant stronghold for the women and children of the nation. 
Colonel E. Wood's official account of the attack on his camp at 
Kambula Kop on March 29th has been published, but is so hur- 
riedly written as to be scarcely intelligible. The general opinion 
in the colony is that his column was in the greatest danger; but his 
cavalry pursued the enemy seven miles. This is the only attack 
in which rifles have been used with effect by the Zulus, and 
they are Martini-Henrys, captured, no doubt, at Isandlana. 
The danger from the Boers is stated to be diminishing, and Sir 
B. Frere had reached Pretoria in safety. 


The debate on Mr. Rylands’ resolutions was concluded on 
Monday, the Government defeating the first one, which regrets 
the amount of public expenditure, by 303 to 230,—a smaller 
majority, it is said, than was expected. The debate generally 
dragged, but two first-class speeches were delivered, one by 
Mr. Goschen, and one by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Goschen, in 
particular, had so compressed his speech that it bristled 
with epigrams. His topics were the want of courage shown 
by the Government, and their illusory finance. While America 
had paid off £150,000,000 in a period of gloom and difficulty, 
and France had paid £200,000,000, the Government of 
England had avoided the unpopularity of taxation, on 
the pretext of the hard times. The motto of Sir Stafford 
Northcote was, “If you have an accidental deficit, do not 
provide for it.” The Tory Government had inaugurated an 
era of “ bold foreign policy,” and “an era of cowardly finance.” 
They sing “ Rule, Britannia,” at Conservative dinners, but in 
the House of Commons profess themselves champions of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. The “payment of taxes was 
the sobering force in our national policy. It sobered those who 
had to impose the taxes and those who had to bear them,” but 
the policy of the Government only “renewed bills; it pro- 
longed liability.’”’ He believed the people, whose food, amid all 
the distress, was marvellously cheap, would, if approached with 
frankness, have approved a courageous policy. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not one of his greatest efforts, but 
it was convincing, and was heard by a crowded House with 
marked attention. He showed that whereas he himself had in- 
herited from his predecessors a debt of £13,300,000, and had left 
a clear surplus of £6,000,000, Sir Stafford Northcote had inherited 
that pleasant bequest, had dissipated it, and would leave as great 
a debt as the previous Tory Government. The expenditure, 
which in 1873-74 was £73,269,000, was in 1878-79, £85,407,000, 
an {increase of twelve millions a year, half of which was purely 
due to the policy of the Government. The only reduction in the 
Estimates was made this year, the sixth year of Parliament, “a 
death-bed repentance.” This money had been spent to improve 
the relations of England with the world, and with whom have 
they been improved? “ With the aborigines of South Africa? 
With the gallant hill tribes of Afghanistan ? With the op- 
pressed races of the Turkish Empire? With the 80,000,000 in- 
habitants of Russia P” There was talk of a surplus of £1,900,000, 
but it was only talk, for avowedly the Zulu expenses were to 
count against that, and none would be left. By exaggerating 
the system of supplementary Budgets, the true Budget had 
been made illusory, till the House had lost its control, and the 
Government always found it too late to lay on a tax. The 
argument about distressed times was worthless. Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1842, was surrounded by distress when he imposed new 
taxes. On every point the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at 
daggers drawn with the finance of his master, Sir Robert Peel. 
Sir Robert’s rule was to bring the estimated income up to the 
estimated expenditure; Sir Stafford’s to create fictitious sur- 
pluses, by excluding any charges he found inconvenient. Mr. 
Gladstone concluded by an eloquent appeal to the country to 


A contest is going on in county Mallewewhich recalls 
old days indeed. A mob has risen to defend Catholic tie 
from the discipline of Catholic Bishops. A body of religiog 
teachers, called the “ Christian Brothers,” with a charter fro 
Pius VII., have become popular in Ireland as teachers, hap 
raised large means by subscription, and have greatly attrac 
the affection of the people. The Bishops and parish pg 
however, do not like them, chiefly, we imagine, because the 
divert money from schools in the hands of the latte ni 
have appealed to Rome against them. Rome supports then. 
but nevertheless, on the 17th March, four Christian Brothers i, 
Mallow were ordered by the parish priest, who is algo anh, 
deacon, to leave the town. They obeyed, surrenderi . 
schools to the Archdeacon. Thereupon the Catholic gj 
volted. It was in vain the priest explained that the hits 
schools would bring £800 a year to the town, in vain the Bj 
of Cloyne decided in his favour; the laity would not have th 
Brothers wronged, and being Irish, proceeded first to eine, 
then to wreck, and then to burn the schools,—all jp the 
interest of the true proprietors. The armed  constghy, 
lary have been called in, and by the last accounts were hold. 
ing the schools, which have not a whole pane of glass in then 
against the Catholic laity, in the interest of Catholic priest, 
We have no idea which party is in the right, but record th 
incident as evidence for a theory we have always upheld,—th 
in Ireland the laity often drive the clergy, and not the Clergy 
the people. He is a very great man, the priest, while he is m 
the popular side ; but let him offend the people, say, about land, 
and he might just as well be in Bordeaux or Ghent. His robe 
will just save his neck, and that is all. 


M. Jules Ferry delivered on Friday week, at Epinay, a speech 
which has created unusual enthusiasm among French Liberals, 
Its point was that the men who, in the Press, the Tribune, and 
all public assemblies called for the counter-revolution were 
trained by Jesuits; and that if the Society were allowed to 
engage in education, it would so attract parents by offering 
their children comfort in the schools, that it would bring 
up a whole generation opposed to the generation trained 
in the State schools,—in ideas, in objects, and in puli- 
tical aspirations. France would thus be divided against 
itself, and the ultimate result would be civil war I 
was necessary to prevent such a catastrophe, and no 
time was so good as the present, when the Government 
was strong from its newness, and supported by the immense 
majority of the people. This argument is applauded as 
wisdom even by the moderate Débats, but is nothing but the 
assertion of the right of the State to the monopoly of teaching, 
lest a division of that function should end in a serious intellec- 
tual divergence among the next generation. The matter canbe 
tested by changing the word “ Jesuits ” to “‘ Huguenots.” Lads 
trained by Huguenots will grow up differing in ideas, objects, 
and aspirations from lads trained either by Catholics, how- 
ever moderate, or by sceptics. Has the State, therefore, 
the right to prohibit Huguenot teachers from educating 
Huguenot children? Or if it has, where is the objection 
to a Catholic Government acting on the same principle, 
and suppressing heretical education, lest the new genera 
tion should, in time, commence a civil war? M. Ferry made 
a second point, which is also admired,—that Jesuits resist 
or evade State inspection ; but nothing prevents his securing i 
spection, by any legal strictness necessary, for all schools alike. 
Nobody has ever supposed that State inspection, in qualified 
hands, and with a fair admixture of female inspectors for the 
more rigorous convents, would do schools any harm. 


Facts seem to make little impression on the community. 
The public are very indignant at a suspicion that arms, 
and especially powder, have been sold to Zulus, and 
Liberals are violently accused of having granted sell- 
government to the Cape Colonists, and thereby led to a0 
unlimited sale of fire-arms to Caffres. The deduction is that 
our defeat in Zululand was due to the democratic weakness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which we verily believe, in some 
men’s imagination, caused the late severe winter. All this while 
every reporter on the spot—General, private soldier, or corre 
spondent—tells the same story,—that the Zulus do nothing with 
their own guns, except throw them away ; that their formation 18 
intended only for close fighting, and that they trust entirely t 
the shortened spear, the assegai. The victims of Isandlana and 





judge between the two systems. 


Intombi were stabbed, not shot, and it is only against Kambula Kop 
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are reported to have used rifles—captured at Isand- 
- eae ail anything like effect. The Tories should 
ce evidence that the assegais are made at Birmingham,— 


The House of Commons, on Friday week, decided by a 
majority of 180 to 11 that Sir Bryan O’Loghlen’s acceptance 
of the Attorney-Generalship of Victoria vacated the seat for 
Clare—a vote the more to be regretted, because in form the 
division was taken on a proposal of Sir Julian Goldsmid to 
gettle the whole question by Bill. It is only by the most 
<4 and formal interpretation of the Statutes that they can 
be made to cover the case, which could have been easily 
settled by the expulsion of the individual Member ; and the vote 
endangers the right of every Member to hold office as agent for 
a Colony. Until the law is modified, therefore, the House has 
impeded the working of a system which, as Mr. Forster pointed 
out,in a most statesmanlike though brief speech, provides an in- 
direct but unobjectionable method of representation for the 
Colonies. They are beginning to want such representation 
more and more. There has not been even a discussion in Par- 
liament on the prayer of Victoria for an alteration in her Con- 
stitution, or on the serious question, the separate right of the 
Governor-General, as the Sovereign’s representative, to dismiss 
Lieutenant-Governors, which is now rising in Canada. No one 
speaks on behalf of the Colonies with authority, except the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, who needs the benefit of Parliamentary 
qriticism as much as any other head of a department, and would 
find half his difficulties made easier if he could confer in the 
House with a Member having almost the position of a Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

The Hillmen who own the Khyber, and to whom, according 
+o the late surveyor, Captain Scott—whose most instructive ac- 
count of the Afghan hills, published in this month’s Blackwood, 
should be read by every Member of Parliament—we are paying 
tribute, are evidentlyneither conciliated nor subdued. About 
April 25th the Mohmunds—the most powerful of the clans near 
the Pass—heard that 150 men of the Mhairwarra Battalion 
were marching from Dhakka to Little Dhakka, some miles 
further on. They surrounded the party, and though Captain 
Creagh had roughly entrenched himself, all would have fallen, 
the ammunition having given out, but that a European 
reinforcement was dispatched from Dhakka. These enabled 
the detachment to withdraw, with a loss of seven British 
and twenty native soldiers killed and wounded. The affair 
in itself is of no importance, except as it shows that the Hill- 
men are hostile, and that communications in the hills can 
«nly be maintained by permanent garrisons. Captain Scott 
is very decided upon that point, though he also believed 
that the highlanders, if permanently overawed, might be tamed 
into fair citizens. He had a profound knowledge of the Hills, 
and his description of the way the Hillmen assemble at the first 
call to battle is worthy of his namesake, and worth a mile of 
speeches on Afghanistan. 








The Duke of Cambridge, in a speech at Fishmongers’ Hall on 
Wednesday, lauded the efficiency of the British Army, and gave 
in proof of it one of the oddest pieces of evidence we remember 
to have read. He said that Isandlana occurred on January 
22nd, and the news arrived in London on February 11th. 
By the 28th no less than 8,000 men and 1,800 horses 
had left, in fourteen large vessels; and on April 4th, part 
of those men took their share in the defence of Ekowe. 
They had traversed 6,800 miles of sea, and 185 miles of land. 
He doubted whether the military authorities of France or Ger- 
many could have transported 8,000 men so great a distance in 
80 shorta time. “The English Army had, therefore, some reason 
to believe that its efficiency had not deteriorated.” We have no 
wish to assert deterioration, though there was, undoubtedly, con- 
fusion in making up the regiments, but is not the credit of this 
dispatch due rather to the Admiralty than to the Horse Guards ? 
Or does his Royal Highness really believe that Count von 
Moltke, with equal transport at his disposal, could not have for- 
warded a division in the same time ? The Navy should have its 
share of credit, even although, as a correspondent in another 
column shows, it is a cheap Service, organised as a strictly Par- 
liamentary Department. 


Even the patient Peers are beginning to weary of the Govern- 
ment’s steady refusal to explain what it is doing anywhere. On 
Thursday Lord Lansdowne remarked that, ae Mr. Rivers Wilson 


had been recalled, he should like to know what the Government 
had been doing in Egypt up to that date. A Blue-book had 
been published, but its latest statement was not the departure 
of Mr. Wilson from Egypt, but his arrival there. Lord Salis- 
bury, of course, snubbed the inquisitive Peer for wanting to 
know things “while negotiations were in progress,” but Lord 
Granville could not quite stand that. He wanted to know 
nothing about negotiations, but only the history of the events 
which preceded them, so Lord Beaconsfield had to rise. 
He solemnly informed Lord Granville, who is not quite 
a child in statesmanship, that if we were to adopt the pro- 
cedure he suggested, public affairs could not be carried on. 
“What has occurred recently in the case of Mr. Wilson must, in 
a certain degree, enter into the later communications between 
her Majesty’s Government and the Government of Egypt, and 
therefore we cannot produce these papers.” But surely every- 
thing that ever occurred in Egypt,—for example, the expul- 
sion of the Israelites—must enter “in a certain degree” 
into everything that is being done there now. Because the 
continuity of history is never broken, therefore her Majesty's 
Government may-not only conceal their policy, but need not 
give till they choose any history of their acts. At this rate, it 
will take a deluge, or some other cataclysm, to make a 
break in history violent enough to justify the Foreign Office 
in publishing papers less than twelve months old, Even Lord 
Kimberley, who has a professional toleration for all diplomatic 
pretences, declared quite savagely that he was “ astonished.” 





Lord Bateman on Tuesday brought forward his “ recipro- 
city’ resolution, so long expected, in a speech which, so far as 
it could be called an argument, was an argument for taxing 
goods imported from any country which taxes ours. The de- 
bate was a long one, but the only important speech was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, who defined reciprocity as “ barter,” the “ lowest 
stage of civilisation,” and stated that if it had ever been possible, 
the opportunity had passed away, and “ Reciprocity was dead.” 
In the course of his speech, however, the Premier betrayed a 
lingering regard for unsound ideas of finance which it is very 
curious to watch. He evidently has a hankering after Prince 
Bismarck’s idea of raising revenue by small but universal import 
duties, and a notion that Sir Robert Peel, but for Parliamentary 
difficulties, would have tried that scheme. He is also not quite 
certain that the country may not be driven some day to a partial 
return to the Corn Laws. He may, of course, only have intended 
to conciliate his agricultural supporters—who, if the fall in rents 
goes on, will get very restive—but he intimated that he thought 
the repeal of the Corn Laws the main cause of agricultural dis- 
tress, and spoke of a “final and fatal” blow to agricultural 
industry in this country as a regrettable possibility. That is, 
we suspect, a bit of the true old Disraelian insight. If the fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce should last another two 
years, there will be much more chance of a sharp struggle for 
a ten-shilling Corn duty than for any other kind of financial 
blunder. It is the desire to make corn a little dearer, and 
therefore rents a little safer, which is the root of half the 
nonsense about reciprocity, and Imperial Zollvereins, and all 
the rest of it. The greatest single “ interest” in England is 
feeling sharply pinched, and if the pain continues, it is sure 
to ask for some strong remedy. 


The calm persistency of the Hapsburgs has beaten the 
procrastinating skill of the Turks, and the Convention 
about Bosnia has been signed. The final arrangement 
is a cession, with a nominal sovereignty reserved to 
the Sultan. The province, including Herzegovina, is to 
be occupied by Austrians; no time is fixed for the occupa- 
tion, and all resources are left at the disposal of the 
occupying Government. This is sovereignty, of course, in all 
but name, and the want of the name will not increase the diffi- 
culty of governing the country, especially as the fiercer 
Mussulmans are departing. Spizza has this week also been 
declared an Austrian port, and the district of Novi-Bazar 
assigned to Austrians and Turks in joint occupation. Tho 
Hapsburgs, therefore, are in full possession of the point d’appwi 
for the extension to Salonica on which Count Andrassy’s 
heart is set. The Powers have, moreover, agreed on joint and 
peremptory “mediation” as to the Greek claims, so that the 
Sultan’s authority is visibly becoming “ concentrated,”—which 
Lord Beaconsfield says is the secret of strength, 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—< 


A CONSERVATIVE ARGUMENT FOR A SPEEDY 
DISSOLUTION. 


N R. GLADSTONE concluded his fine speech on Monday 
J with a hint which all moderate Conservatives, and 
indeed, all Conservatives not actually in office, will do well 
gravely to consider. They are all under a belief, often very 
naively expressed, that the Government is wise in postponing 
a Dissolution, and grow slightly sarcastic when any one hints 
that an election may be at hand. Why, they say, should a 
Government with a majority of seventy-three on a crucial division 
be ready to dissolve just because its enemies desire it, or why 
should it throw away an instrument so flexible in its hands as 
the present House of Commons? The object of Governments 
is to govern, and the Cabinet is governing as it likes. Those 
questions convey an argument which, as far as the present 
Government is concerned, is sound, as nothing short of com- 
plete victory at the polls could strengthen their position in 
Parliament; but the Conservative party will outlive this 
Ministry, and many Ministries, and we doubt in all sincerity 
wkether, in accepting this excuse, moderate Conservatives are 
not running the risk of gravely injuring their own future 
prospects. They are damming up the waters, until they 
may break forth with a rush. They believe at heart that 
their chances will be just as good twelve months hence as to- 
day, but their grounds for that belief are of the least trust- 
worthy kind. Unless the Ministry achieve some great and 
striking success, which is most improbable, every month’s delay 
in appealing to the country will injure their position. Their 
prosperity is over, as they know, and the slow but sure recog- 
nition of that fact by the millions of the undecided is of 
itself undermining their strength. The contempt for their judg- 
ment always felt by the educated is filtering down among the 
householders, and the distrust of their successes always ex- 
pressed by the experienced is beginning to be felt by the body of 
electors, There are no public meetings to applaud them. Savage 
witticisms directed against them are received with laughter. 
The “topical songs” of the Music-halls express doubts of their 
wisdom, and regrets for their fiascos. The cheapest papers in 
London virulently accuse them, and attain, nevertheless, enor- 
mous circulation. The extreme difficulty with which 52,000 
pennies are being raised to buy Lord Beaconsfield’s laurel- 
wreath is not entirely due to the English appreciation of the 
humorous. The “glory” of the Premier has faded away, 
and his colleagues are slowly, but perceptibly, being for- 
gotten. Lord Salisbury is apologetic in Middlesex, and poor 
Sir Stafford Northcote begins to be regarded with a sense of 
pity, and described as a man whom bailiffs cannot catch. At 
the same time, the intense and most unusual dislike with 
which the Government has inspired large classes—for example, 
the Scotch and the Dissenters—does not diminish, but in- 
creases, till at the next election the Liberals will be em- 
barrassed by the numbers and the zeal of their non-commis- 
sioned officers, who last time would hardly help them to keep 
order. The personal hatreds, too, are not becoming less 
numerous, Every Government accumulates them, and they 
become, as a@ rule, more formidable, instead of less formid- 
able, with time. The Ministry have, for example, this 
week added to the number of their enemies—by per- 
fectly unexceptionable though weak conduct—all the holders 
of Egyptian Bonds. The swing of opinion is always 
against a decaying Government, and so also, moderate Con- 
servatives may rely on it, is “* the chapter of accidents.” Acci- 
dent seldom saves a Government, but it often destroys one. Such 
Conservatives know perfectly well that if Ekowe had not been re- 
lieved the Government would have disappeared, as it would also if 
any one of our much divided corps were destroyed in Afghanis- 
tan, or if the recent Canadian “ experiment” ended in a burst 
of querulous disloyalty. Even, however, without accident, time 
is against any Government once discredited, and in applauding 
the cunning which postpones dissolution the Moderates 
may, as Mr. Gladstone told them, be only “ postponing a 
reaction which the longer it is put off the more complete 
it will be.” Another expedition, another bubble Budget, 
another “difficulty” anywhere in the world, and the 
nation will be so weary of the methods of the Ministry, 
that it will tolerate no Government whose policy is not the 
direct reverse of that which has been pursued. Conservatives 
may measure the strength of the reaction by studying it in 
the instance of South Africa. The whole nation approved 


openly advocates the restoration of all South Africa to ind 
ence, and a project for exchanging it for Java would obtain ees 
events, most respectful treatment from the British Parlig at 
Imperialism has ended in lassitude, and if the situatio "a 
not improve, the great pendulum may swing right aer oh 
a Radical Government accede to power. om and 
But, say thoughtful Conservatives, better that 
a most probable alternative. A speed y Dissolution. orate than 
might, as matters now stand, result in an equipoise of pw 
and if parties were in equilibrium, the balance of power w ald 
be in the hands of the Irish Home-rulers. They would : 
their own terms, and govern almost as completely as O'Connel] 
did, for a short space of time. That is a fundamental error f 
the most deluding kind. Not fearing perpetuity of tonnnl 
Ireland, and quite convinced that Home-rulers, whether ther 
like it or not, must ultimately fight for that revolution instead of 
their own dream, we are not ourselves afraid of the suggested con 
tingency, but we do not believe it would arise. A majority ot 
both parties believe the Home-rulers dangerous, would view 
their importance with disgust, and to rescue themselves from 
their ascendancy would support a Medium Government—, 
Cabinet of Old Whigs, with a few allies, with a policy of stron 
but tranquil government, a foreign policy favouring ke 
Eastern nationalities, and a home policy mainly of sound 
finance, and of making all armaments and establishments 
moderate, but effective. It would be a Cabinet of Administra. 
tion. We dare say we should not like it, believing that it 
would awaken too little enthusiasm, and be at times 
too squeezable; and we are quite sure the advanced 
Liberals would not like it; but what is there in guch 
a result which should dismay moderate Conservatives 
the men who distrust change, and distrust the present 
Cabinet nearly as much? The prominent men of their party 
would not be in power, but their own leading principles would, 
and under circumstances which, if the list included even one 
Administrator who made a striking success, might give them 
power for another seven years. We do not pretend to say what 
the people are longing for. We do not believe they quite 
know themselves, the electoral body having grown so vast that 
reasoned thoughts have been superseded by almost instinc- 
tive aspirations. The electors, for instance, want im- 
portance in Europe, not this or that measure leading 
to importance. But we do believe that if an elec 
tion resulted in what used to be known as a Peelite Ad- 
ministration—an Administration of competent men, not 
intent on change, and not inclined to spare abuses—the country 
would acquiesce without anger, and still more without any 
sense of despair. It would wait to see what it had got, and if 
it had got efficiency would enjoy a sense of relief, and be 
patient till still better things came round. People are sick of 
seeing battalions and companies squashed like flies on a pane 
without result in victory. The fact that the new Government, 
like the Peelite Cabinets, consisted only of leaders would make 
little difference, for a majority of both parties, without 
coalescing, would give it a fair chance. It seems to us that 
this is a prospect at which Liberals like Mr. Chamberlain 
should revolt, not Conservatives like Mr. Hubbard, and the 
rest of the quiet men whose endurance rather than support 
of Beaconsfield policy and Northcote finance—a policy of 
fireworks and a finance of bill-drawing—gives the Cabinet its 
apparently “ solid ” majorities. 
But why these sugar-plums from enemies? Why should 
the Spectator, of all papers, urge dissolution, if this is to be 
its result? We will answer frankly,—Because, though we 
ardently desire a Liberal Government, we should prefer any 
reasonably competent government to government by the pre- 
sent Premier. While Lord Beaconsfield retains power, there 
is no security against a catastrophe, against some measure in- 
tended, at infinite risk, to fire the imagination of the 
ignorant and to make them believe him a Heaven-sent 
pilot, or against some daring and dangerous coup, the result 
of which may embarrass the Empire for a generation. 
He is capable to-morrow of attempting to defend the Balkans 
against Russia without a corps d’armée at his disposal, or of 
demanding, in the interests of the Multitude, that the prin 
ciple of Free-trade be applied to the issue of Bank-notes. 
Every hour of this Government is an hour of danger from 
disaster, risked by a tumid imagination, unsupported by prac- 
tical administrative power. The supersession of such a rule, 
even by an imperfect alternative, is, in our judgment, better 
than its continuance, and its supersession by an Old Whig 
Cabinet is the worst we have to expect. Whiggery 18 not 
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good, but it is better than Tory-Democracy. 
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_—_ 
THE FIRST PRINCE OF BULGARIA. 


ifficult to conceive of a position better calculated to 
interest and employ an able politician than that to which 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg has just been elected. Scarcely 
Prince—for though his mother was married to Prince Alex- 

: der of Hesse, it was by the morganatic formula, which con- 
i no right of succession to the sovereignty—he has been 
: ople of Bulgaria to what, if not the most com- 
fortable, is certainly the most hopeful throne of the number 
which, under our own eyes, are growing up within the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Prince of Montenegro, though his Principality 
is the oldest and most national of them all, is ruler only of a 
mountain and a farm; his army, splendidly brave though it 
be, can never be more than a guard; and his chance of an ex- 
tension of dominion has now become very slight and remote. 
The Prince of Bosnia, if such a Sovereign ever exists—and we 
think the probabilities lie that way—will be an Austrian Arch- 
duke, and Austrian Archdukes have never been independent 
of the head of their House, or able to devise a policy of their 
own. The Prince of Servia sits upon a shaky throne, and 
one which, owing to Hungarian jealousy, can hardly expect 
any further accession of territory. The Prince of Roumania, 
although, if Austria ever breaks up, he might increase his 
dominion one-third, is fettered by the fact that his people 
are so separate in race, language, and social organisation 
from all the peoples around. He has room for 
20,000,000 people, but as yet none of these races increase 
their numbers fast, except by accretion or immigration. The 
Roumanian evidently possesses qualities which before the late 
war were hardly attributed to him,—the power of organisa- 
tion, of endurance, of brave and steady fighting ; but he has 
not conciliated either the Slav, the Magyar, the Greek, or 
the Bulgarian, has, indeed, chiefly through the vices of a class 
of great landed proprietors, who have accepted all of Western 
civilisation except its restraints, earned among them an un- 
justified contempt. The King of Greece, hampered in part by 
thesame difficulty, for his race, full as it is of capacities, seems 
not to impress Northerners, possesses none of the personal quali- 
ties which found empires, and what is as much to the pur- 
pose, is known not to possess them. His geographical position, 
too, though it may give him the islands, commerce, and possibly 
alliances, is not, in the political situation of the peninsula, par- 
ticularly fortunate. He is too liable to coercion from any 
Power with a Fleet. But Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
only twenty-two years of age, with the eager ambition which 
adubious birth developes, has become in a day the head of 
the central State of the whole Peninsula, the one with the 
best position for making alliances, and for organising the final 
attack upon the ultimate enemy of all, the Ottoman owners of 
Constantinople. If he is a strong man, able to win the 
confidence of the people he is set to govern, and to organise 
a people into an army without raising loans, as the 
Hohenzollerns twice in their history did, he may make 
of Bulgaria the Prussia of the Balkans. His people are 
brave, apt at drill, and willing to endure military service ; while 
the nucleus of an army, powerful for the State, has already 
been formed for him by the Russian administrators, The con- 
trol of the Balkans is virtually in his hands, for, as Reouf 
Pasha has shown, Turkey cannot pay for their occupation, and 
yet is so imperfectly his as to be a permanent reason in his 
subjects’ eyes for strict and self-sacrificing discipline. Through 
those Passes may come any day an army of Asiatics, bent on 
devastation, and all the more tempted to invade, should Bul- 
garia become as prosperous as she hopes. Few as his subjects 
are, they are as numerous as those of the Great Elector, and if 
he will but govern well, may be increased fifty per cent. by 
immigration within five years, Bulgaria attracting Russian pea- 
sants as no other spot will. Her soil is among the most fer- 
tile in the world, while her creed is the same as the Russian, 
and her language closely allied. Over the Passes two millions 
more of his own people, one in race, religion, and instinctive 
policy, just so far emancipated as never to feel safe, just so far 
organised as to see what the possession of the port on the 
Xgean, unjustly torn from them to give Lord Beaconsfield the 
appearance of a triumph, would imply to their future, will be per- 
petually stretching out their hands to him, and saying, “ Come, 
rule us.” Their sons will swell his ranks, their wealth will help 
his treasury, their restless and well-founded discontent yill be his 
perpetual stimulus. And there, almost visible, to the south- 
ward, is to lie a perpetual menace, a Power which claims even 
now some vague rights over him, which regards him and his 
people as Infidel rebels, to be endured only while endurance is 
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imperative, and which, if it ever saw a fortunate chance, would 
hurl all Western Asia, Ottoman and Circassian and Arab, 
all the men who can fight, but can neither civilise nor pre- 
serve, upon his prosperous Provinces. There is no horror for 
civilised men like the dread of Asiatic invasion, and for Bul- 
garians it can never be absent while Turkey continues to exist. 
There is motive enough for any Prince, and there will speedily 
be means enough. Bulgaria itself is well organised and rich. 
Every Russian will be friendly to the Bulgarian. Every in- 
habitant of the peninsula will be anxious for a system of 
alliances which will make it self-sustaining, enable it to work 
out its own destiny, as Italy has done, independent alike of 
Vienna, Moscow, and Constantinople. Alexander I. ought in 
ten years to be able, for any attack on Turkey, to dispose of a 
quarter of a million of brave men, a fair fleet, and money 
sufficient for at least two campaigns, against an enemy not a 
hundred miles from his own border. Nor, if he can but find 
a fair modus vivendi with Greece, will he be without active 
Western sympathy. Lord Beaconsfield cannot reign for ever, 
and to every other statesman west of the Vistula the single 
motive for tolerating the Sultan is the difficulty of replacing 
him by a Power strong enough and separate enough to be 
trusted with Constantinople; and Bulgaria possessed of a 
hegemony in the Peninsula would be such a Power, strong 
enough even, if that gross injustice is to be perpetuated, to 
keep Russia out of her natural right of way to the waters of 
the world. The West has no interest in resisting such a 
change, if only it can trust the successor of the Sultan, and no 
inclination to prevent it, except for the sake of its interests. 
Leopold of Belgium, who, at all events, understood best of his 
generation the interests and the motives of the Courts which 
move armies, in his later years always regretted that he had 
refused Greece, for he would have died, he said, Emperor of 
Constantinople. Prince Alexander's chance, if only he has 
some of Leopold’s powers, is a better one than his. 

All that will be pronounced dreamy, but all that would 
have seemed equally dreamy as regards Prussia, which Russia 
and Austria in 1750 could invade more easily than Russians or 
Turks can now invade Bulgaria, There have been changes in 
the art of war which have given advantages to great States, 
but there have been none which give to Turkey or any State 
south of the Pruth unquestioned superiority over such a State 
as Bulgaria might become. An army of 70,000 brave men, 
thoroughly organised and made mobile, is still a very formid- 
able force—or Great Britain would be in a bad way— 
and especially when it occupies the centre of the posi- 
tion, and has a boundary so nearly perfect as that of Bul- 
garia now is. Of course, a Prince of Bulgaria must 
make alliances, as the earlier Hohenzollerns had also to do, 
Saxony being to them as Roumelia, Bavaria as Greece, and 
Sweden as Roumania; but in presence of a common and 
powerful enemy, alliances between nations not divided by 
radical differences of civilisation or creed are not difficult to 
form. Already the Greeks and Bulgarians are finding terms 
of agreement in Macedonia, and the interests of the two races, 
though far from identical in the long-run, are identical through 
all that may remain of the period before Turkey has become a 
historic phrase. Of course, Prince Alexander may be quite 
incompetent to his situation, may be a King Otho, who con- 
ciliates no one, or a Prince Milan, who cannot use his fine 
material for an army; but then he may also be a Prince 
Charles of Roumania, who, in complete silence, with little con- 
trol of money, and with a wretched set of self-seeking Ministers, 
was able so to organise his small force that it was fit to form 
a separate wing in any European army. If he is, he will have 
a career before him which will be worth watching, and at least 
an equal chance with any other competitor of acquiring the 
great open prize of modern history,—the throne of Constanti- 
nople, and the leadership of Eastern Europe from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. 


LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 


if is difficult to read without impatience the speech which Lord 

Salisbury delivered on Wednesday to the Middlesex Con- 
servative Registration Association, so completely is its argument 
based on a misrepresentation of the facts, and so rapidly does 
the speaker, when it suits him, change his ground. It is clear 
from every line of the Blue-books upon the Conference of Con- 
stantinople that the Foreign Secretary, then the representative 
of Great Britain, but also a Cabinet Minister, throughout the 
proceedings of that assembly endeavoured to compel the 
Turkish Government to give the Bulgarians their freedom, 
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menaced them with war from Russia, and so strove to beat 
down their opposition, that the Turks to this hour declare him 
to have acted as one of their bitterest enemies. He tried 
with all his skill to make them yield to the will of 
Europe, outraged by the scenes which had taken place in 
Bulgaria, and was one of those who most sharply reprehended 
Safvet Pasha’s defence of his Government’s method of putting 
down rebellion. In other words, it is clear that Lord Salisbury 
was exactly of the same opinion as Mr. Gladstone as to the 
policy to be pursued,—namely, that Turkey should be com- 
pelled by pressure to redress the wrongs of the Bulgarians. 
Yet he now denounces that opinion as the cry of a “ faction.” 
That cry induced Turkey, he says, to resist, under the idea 
that the Turks would be abandoned, the very thing which he 
himself had told them over and over again would happen, if 
they did not yield, the very menace which Lord Derby, with 
the consent of the Cabinet of which Lord Salisbury was a 
member, reduced to writing in a formal despatch. If it was 
factious to tell Turks in newspapers and public meetings that 
they would be abandoned, what was it to tell them the same 
thing in a regular diplomatic message from the State? Lord 
Salisbury hints that Russia would not have fought but for 
belief in Mr, Gladstone, but he himself had been perpetually 
assuring Turkey that Russia would fight. Was he insincere, or 
did he really propose to make war on Russia for carrying out 
the menace which he himself, in all his conferences with the 
Turks, had used as his own weapon? Russia simply tried to 
realise, in the only possible way, the very policy Lord Salisbury 
had advocated, and then he calls Russian action an attack 
upon this country. Why did he not resist it, then? Clearly 
not from any dread of the Opposition, for the Government is 
“not influenced by the Opposition,” which, again, is a mere 
* faction,” not expressing the opinions of any large portion of 
the community. Russia’s action was really no more an attack 
upon Turkey, not to mention this country, than Lord Salisbury’s 
own policy at the Conference, with this single difference, that 
instead of being ineffectual, it was effective. Lord Salisbury says 
the means were bad, and declares that whether 12,000 persons 
were massacred at Batuk, or only 3,000, the war inflicted more 
calamities on the human race than a repetition of the Bul- 
garian atrocities every year for thirty years would have pro- 
duced. Does Lord Salisbury, then, think slaughter everything, 
and the cause of slaughter nothing; or hold Middlesex more 
miserable than Bulgaria because more people die there every 
year? Which does he think would be worse for England,— 
that 100,000 Englishmen should perish in battle, or that a 
single English household should be tortured, dishonoured, and 
massacred by permission of the English Government, and then 
refused redress? The war, no doubt, created a vast amount of 
misery, the whole of which would have been prevented if the 
British Fleet had threatened Constantinople ; but the misery of 
a year was nothing compared to the secular misery which would 
have resulted not only to Bulgaria, but to the whole Turkish 
Empire, if the Pashas had been allowed to believe that Chefket 
Pasha’s method was the true method of putting down contem- 
plated insurrection. If war is such a horror, even when 
the cause is righteous, why is Lord Salisbury’s Government 
at this moment at war in Zululand and Afghanistan? Or 
is it only great wars for great objects which are so 
horrible? Apparently so; for Lord Salisbury, who in every 
line of his speech gives up the Turks unless they will make 
“reforms,” which he knows it to be impossible for them to make, 
affects to speak with apprehension of the day when the 
Turkish Empire will disappear, because then “ the rivalries 
of many nations would come up for settlement.” He 
dreads, he implies, a great war more than anything,— 
more even than the survival of an unreformed Turkey, 
and yet in the very next breath he threatens a great 
war, a war between England and Russia, to be waged 
rather than surrender a point in the Berlin Treaty which he 
himself shows to be of no importance :— We have given up 
much for the sake of peace, and can give up no more,” is the 
sentence which has attracted, and was intended to attract, 
most attention in his speech. That is, South Bulgaria must 
not join North Bulgaria, even though the separation is, for 
the Sultan’s purposes, only nominal. The Roumelians will, 
Lord Salisbury declares, possess full administrative autonomy, 
will completely govern themselves, will be among the happiest 
people in Europe, if only they will allow the Sultan strate- 
gical and political control. Over what? Not over the 


Roumelians, for their autonomy—that is, their freedom 
from the Sultan—is, he admits, to be the origin of their 
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matic and military relations. For that phan 
phantom, for, as Lord Salisbury well wea res Tine of 
Balkans is given up, for financial as well as political 
and even Aleko Pasha announces that if Turkish eo 
enter Roumelia, he shall resign,—Great Britain apg tron 
are, if needful, to be involved in a great war, which 
speedily affect all Europe. War is horrible, unless, ; 
the amour propre of British diplomatists can be saved by a 

The same mental foible of recklessness of statement come 
out when Lord Salisbury turns his attention to Home Politigs, 
The Liberals, it appears, are all in a plot together. They keep 
pushing forward Lord Hartington, a man of “m 
and judgment,” as their chief, but their real leader is 
Gladstone; Mr. Gladstone rests on Mr. Fawcett and Mh 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Chamberlain entertain 
convictions which will be fatal to the “old institutions” of 
this country. Their true object is Disestablishmen 
“ disease ” which, it appears, “ breaks out whenever the Liber! 
party is divided and is in opposition, and Mr. Gladstone wants 
a seat.” ‘ All the more earnest and determined members of 
the party are in favour of Disestablishment,” and yet the Whip, 
being, it is intimated, economic of the truth, “ recommends a 
little talk as possible on the subject.” How is it possible ty 
reply to blank assertions of this sort, which resemble nothi 
so much as the assertion that Mr. Bradlaugh is a Liberal, and 
therefore Liberals are all Atheists? Mr. Adam advises the 
of which he is an accredited spokesman, not to ask for dis. 
establishment, therefore it is disestablishment the party means 
to have. Mr. Gladstone, who has the pick of half-a-dozen 
wishes to sit for Midlothian, where disestablishment feeling js 
not strong; therefore Mr. Gladstone wants disestablishment, 
The Liberal party is all divided, therefore, it is secretly united 
upon disestablishment. There is only one critic who could 
have fittingly described this kind of address, and that is Mr, 
Disraeli, who, in his novel-writing days would have satirised 
Lord Salisbury with gusto as having nothing to say on home 
politics, and therefore telling his enraptured audience that 
they must shout for “ Our Queen and our old Institutions” 
and if that was not effective, must raise with one voice the 
ancient and effective cry of “The Church in danger!” Asa 
matter of fact, the hope of the Liberals for the next election is 
that the Dissenters, who supply the non-commissioned officers of 
their army, have been so sickened with the misgovernment 
of five years, have seen so clearly whither Imperialism leads, 
have become so convinced that no Conservative will con- 
cede anything on education, and are so determined to berid 
of the present régime that they will work heartily for the 
general cause, without insisting, as they have sometimes done, 
upon their own special complaint. As a matter of fact, every 
Liberal leader who has spoken has asked the country to decide 
upon the foreign policy and home finance of the Government, 
to the too complete exclusion of every other question, even 
of that most important one, the effacement of Parliament by 
Ministerial and Royal initiative. And as a matter of fact Mr. 
Gladstone is the one leading Liberal who has invariably 
declared that if the question of disestablishing the English 
Church is to come up as a serious one, it must b 
entrusted to other hands than his. But what are facts, 
when it is necessary to excite Conservative prejudices, 
and rouse the decaying confidence of Middlesex in the 
necessity of keeping the present Government in power! 
There must be a cry. It is of no use to cry, “ Hurrah 
for the Sultan!” for he does not pay his bonds. It is 
vain to cry, “Stand by the Berlin Treaty!” for a party will 
not stand heartily by a decomposing corpse. It is futile 
to ery, * Down with Russia !” for Russia is visibly in the throes 
of some new birth. And even Lord Salisbury will not suggest 
the only ery which might by possibility prove effective, 
“Three cheers for Lord Beaconsfield!” for that would 
be too inconsistent with his own political history. 50 
he must fall back on our “old institutions,” and “ The 
Church in danger!” and “Down with Gladstone!” the 
possible, though secret and unconscious Disestablisher. 
The utter intellectual exhaustion of a Ministry which 
had once a policy, “ Imperialism,” and has failed in it, was 
never revealed more clearly to the country. Sir W. H. Dyke, 
who has a clear idea of where the weak place is, and knows 
that nothing but victory could resuscitate this Government, 
must gnash his teeth as he reads with chagrin and humilia- 
tion, Generals do not speak of the horrible results of defeat 
till they have acknowledged that the enemy is very strong. 
When the keenest intellect in the Ministry can suggest 00 


Over their political and diplo- | better “ cues” than these, the end cannot be far off. 
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————— 
MR, GLADSTONE ON ILLUSORY FINANCE. 
debate on Mr. Rylands’ Resolutions did not at all rise 
to the dignity of the subject. We cannot help feeling 
intellectual decadence of the House of Commons, when we 
compare the speeches, for the most part slipshod and full of 
lerit , with those delivered in 1863 with reference to Mr. 
Gtansfeld’s resolutions. In spite of their feeble defence—for 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson’s speech, though far superior 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s brazen common-places 
and frightened flippaney, did not face the criticisms of Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Gladstone—the Government 
ta victory, but it was very much like a defeat. They beat 
the Opposition by seventy-three votes; and the Ministers will 
sill be able to crow at banquets, and to say that they are the 
Government of the country. But they have received a 
dangerous stroke. They will never be able to explain away 
the moral effect of facts which were made very clear in 
the debate. They have been convicted of the crime 
which Englishmen, of all parties, in their heart of hearts, 
believe to be the worst. They are afraid to bring 
their roystering policy to the test of figures; they dare not 
ask the nation to pay that which is spent; they have been 
compelled to create a system of illusory finance. It was an 
entire mistake to assume, as some friends of the Government 
in the Press did, that the debate was an idle renewal of ques- 
tions already fully discussed and constitutionally settled. One 
Ministerialist after another asked, “ Why this stale repetition 
of topics? The House has sanctioned the individual items of 
expenditure ; why object to the sum-total? A man may be 
foolish to buy this or that article of furniture; but having 
deliberately bought each of them, it is still greater folly to 
narrel with his wife about the large size of the bill.” The 
House ratified all that the Government did in the East, in 
Cyprus, in Egypt, and Afghanistan, and Zululand; and the 
ent was that it was asking Parliament to stultify itself, 
tocondemn the price which had been paid for a resplendent 
and blazing foreign policy. That is the epitome of most of 
the speeches in defence of the Government; and a very good 
defence it would have been, if the Government, in a manly, 
straightforward manner, had said on Budget night that “ they 
had had a good deal of glory, and they were not afraid to ask 
to pay for it.” That was Lord Palmerston’s bold way, when 
his Government was active abroad, that has been the rule to 
which every Chancellor of the Exchequer since Peel’s time 
has bowed; and the illusory electioneering finance to which 
the present Administration has resorted, is an unfortunate 
departure from a manlier policy. 
The first fact to which taxpayers who study the debate must 
make up their minds is that we are in a fair way to lose 
the reality of a Budget, or, as Mr. Gladstone put it, 
that “the annual statement to which the Representa- 
tives of the people look for information is tending to be- 
come absolutely worthless, while the control of Parliament 
isat the same time imperilled.” Hitherto the Constitutional 
assumption has been that once a year a statement should be 
made which should closely approximate to the results shown 
by the Appropriation Act; that some estimate should be made 
for every contingency on the horizon; that Supplementary 
Estimates should be exceptional ; and that, in fact, once a year 
stock should be taken. No Government has been able to avoid 
asking the House for new credits, and when a great war is on 
hand Supplementary Estimates are inevitable ; and even when 
there is no war, the April calculations are liable to fall 
short of the requirements. The new charges varied from 
£125,000 to £350,000, under the late Government. But 
under the present Government, the average excess has been 
£1,100,000 to £1,200,000. Of course, the result of conduct- 
ing business in this manner must be that the House will lose 
all useful control over the finances of the country. It is told 
by Ministers in April, when the financial statement is made, 
that it is no use trying to anticipate what will be the correct 
Estimates; and at the end of the Session, when the facts 
are known, the House is informed that it is much 
too late to think of imposing taxes. Under this sys- 
tem, the country never gets a clear view of the true 
financial situation; the books are not closed, and the 
balance for the year is not struck, until long after all interest 
in the matter has ceased. The nation is puzzled by the new- 
fangled hocus-pocus of ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. 
A Government may thus continue in a path of extravagance, 
Without the bulk of the electors,or even of the Members of 
the House of Commons, being altogether aware of the fact. 
That is well illustrated by the experience of France under the 


Second Empire. If our finances have been superior to those 
of France, and other countries in which the national accounts 
are made up on the French system, it is because instead of 
two or three tentative provisional Budgets for the same year, 
there has been one, by which a Government was prepared 
to stand or fall; and which, as a rule, did correspond closely 
to the actual results at the end of the financial year. 
Another principle which is being pushed aside is that the ex- 
penditure of the year should as nearly as possible balance the 
income. Exceptions to it, never heard of before, are defended. 
No one, indeed, says that this is a hard-and-fast rule-—what 
maxim of finance is so? There are times when it is prudent 
to borrow instead of taxing,—say, in the height of the Crimean 
war, with the Income-tax at 1s. 4d; and there are expenses, such 
as those incurred in respect of the fortifications in 1860, 
which are fairly chargeable to capital, and ought to be spread 
over several years. But does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mean to say that henceforth, whenever trade gets bad and the 
Army has to be strengthened, we must refrain from imposing 
new taxes, and put off payment? He tried to justify himself 
by reference to the fortification loan of 1860, but the differences 
between works which were built to last for many years and the 
expenses of expeditions, between times when the Income-tax was 
1s. 4d. in the pound and a new tax had been Jaid on spirits, 
and the present, are too large to be hidden. This is the worst 
feature of the bad Budget. It is the worst form of what has 
been called “democratic finance,” the essence of which is servility 
to the merely ignorant impatience of taxation. It is in curious 
contrast with the conduct of Mr. Gladstone in 1859, who, 
having to meet, late in the Session, a deficit of £4,000,000 to 
£5,000,000, boldly proposed to impose a 4d. Income-tax and 
shorten the malt credits, telling the House of Commons that 
this was a sum which had never driven a British Parliament 
to the expedient of augmenting the National Debt. Such old- 
fashioned courage is now scoffed at as “heroic finance.” Sir 
Robert Peel once said of a refusal on the part of the House of 
Commons to provide for a deficit, that it was“ the worst thing 
that had been done by a reformed Parliament.” What would have 
been his condemnation of the finances of the last two years ? 

We say nothing of the fact, as proved by Mr. Childers, that 
the late Government, without adding a shilling to the taxa- 
tion of the country, reduced the public Debt by £8,300,000 
more than the present Government, and that the latter have 
greatly increased the floating Debt, thus crippling the 
power of the nation to raise money with ease in an 
emergency. What we hope will be made plain by 
this debate is that the traditions of finance built up 
since Peel’s time, and deferred to more or less by every 
Ministry, Liberal or Conservative, are being undermined ; 
that new maxims are accepted, and that an enervating 
system of making things easy is taking the place of rules 
which were nothing but good-sense. The mass of electors 
have not patience to study the merits of any particular foreign 
policy, and are at the mercy of bold assertions. They are apt 
to be puzzled by sophisms about Reciprocity, especially if they 
are exporters. But they all know a little about book-keeping. 
and they will not fail to mark the decadence in business 
habits and traditions which the present House of Commons 
has sanctioned. The national house of business strikes the 
annual balance no longer. 





THE RUSSIAN DEMAND FOR EXTRADITION. 


STATE of siege has virtually been declared in the great 

Russian centres of trade and population. St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Odessa, with the surrounding districts, have been 
subjected to martial law. In some respects, the system is even 
more oppressive than any form of martial law. It is martial law, 
with Generals for the executioners of decrees prepared by a secret 
police. All who desire to see Russia develope a closer approxi- 
mation to the higher forms of Western civilisation, must be 
shocked and alarmed by the retrograde follies of the course on 
which the Russian Government has entered. But if anything 
could add to this natural emotion of indignation, it would be 
the countenance which resentment at tyranny threatens to lend to 
the hateful doctrine of regicide. Regicide, while pretending to 
be a vindication of liberty, attacks the very basis of the rights 
of the majority on which national liberty rests. We may 
admit the indefeasible title of a people to rebel against op- 
pression, without allowing that it carries with it the smallest 
justification of the assassination of the oppressor. A success- 
ful insurrection indicates that the throne was not founded on 





the national will. The removal of a Sovereign by dagger, 
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bullet, or infernal machine, proves nothing more of necessity 
than that he has met with an enemy prepared to stake life 
against life. In the few modern cases in which popular 
sentiment has condoned the crime, the nation in ratify- 
ing the deed confesses its own pusillanimity. It has 
accepted the consequences of a crime because it lacked 
the courage to rise against tyranny. By a collective effort 
to accomplish its own deliverance, it would have dis- 
pensed with the necessity for the assassin’s dagger. For 
the guilt of the victim, and for the assent of the nation, 
the circumstance that an assassin is ready to take the risk 
affords no guarantee. The probabilities look rather to the 
contrary conclusion. A man, or a company of men, plotting 
the slaughter of a Prince, in vain excuse the violence by the 
plea that only thus could freedom be avenged or restored. The 
defence is a condemnation of the act. Its doers insult the 
majority of their countrymen by arrogating functions of national 
representatives, to which the nation has not elected them. Atits 
best, regicide is doing evil that good may come. The instances 
are few and far between where the good hascome. It is a short-cut 
to an end which, if desirable, could have been attained without 
an equivocal compromise with conscience. Infinitely more often 
than not, the end is simply mischievous. The means have 
been preferred before any to which the nation must have been 
a party, for the very reason that the assassin and his abettors 
xnew the nation had no wish for the object. For every re- 
lease from a Henry III. or an Emperor Paul, the world has 
lost fourfold in the death of a Henri Quatre, a Prince of 
Orange, or a President Lincoln. 

Modern opinion has repudiated the sentimental admiration 
which antiquity, in very different circumstances, was fond of ex- 
pressing in favour of regicide. It has decisively condemned acts 
which, under the name of liberty, outrage the liberty of the 
national will, The unanimity of protest against the crimes 
perpetrated by Nihilism has encouraged Russian journals to 
‘suggest somewhat tentatively a direct and material mode of 
repression. International law, the Agence Russe argues, 
according to a summary transmitted by Reuter, is com- 
pounded of natural right and the particular right of the 
several States. The principles of natural law simply condemn 
murder. They draw no nice distinctions between the murder 
ef a subject and the murder of a ruler. Municipal law draws 
none, except for the purpose of punishing more condignly the 
latter description of offence. States recognise the general 
interest society has in the suppression of crime, by the com- 
pacts they make with one another for the punishment of 
ordinary murder, The murderer, on primd facie proof of guilt, 
is surrendered for trial in the locality where he did the deed. 
The charge of being accessary to murder is held equally penal 
after its own degree. When, however, the offender can show 
that the life he took or attempted to take is the life of his 
Sovereign, it is complained that nations which would have 
willingly surrendered the assassin of a peasant have shown a 
tendency to cease to regard themselves as merely so many 
districts of a common country. The Agence Russe very 
modestly asks that international jurists should clear up what- 
ever doubt exists on the right of political personages to share 
in the protection to life which foreigners generally receive at 
the hands of friendly Powers. That there is a doubt cannot 
be questioned. What the decision of States like Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States would be, were 
an actual regicide to take refuge in their territories, may be 
tolerably plain, and so far, the controversy is of little practical 
importance. Refugees have norights under Extradition Treaties. 
The rights are the rights of the States which are parties to 
the Treaties. Whether regicide be a political offence or not, 
the assassin of a Sovereign or one of his Ministers would, 
we feel assured, be delivered up to his just punishment, with- 
out any scrupulous insistence on technical privileges. The 
real difficulty arises in the case of a demand for the extra- 
dition of a man who may have attempted murder, but fortu- 
nately failed. The criminality of intention is as heinous in 
the attempt as in the accomplished act. But much popu- 
lar reluctance would have to be surmounted, before British 
authorities could safely surrender a foreign politician charged 
with being implicated in an unsuccessful attack on some 
such petty tyrant as a Ferdinand of Naples or a Duke of 
Modena. Englishmen abhor assassination so sincerely, that 
the fact of the tyranny would not in their eyes excuse the in- 
tending murderer. But they would be apt to mistrust the 
adequacy of the evidence on which the guilty intention might 
be held to be brought home. They would suspect that the 
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sufficient of complicity. Still remoter degrees may be 
ceived of participation in an assassination plot which, if a 
be held to be not such a political crime as comes ‘within 
treaty exception, might render a foreign resident in E land 


liable to extradition. Natural law condemns every phase of 
conspiracy to murder. British municipal law punish, 
every phase of it, when the plot is concocted with, 
in British jurisdiction. Extradition is, in theory, on} ; 
complement of Municipal Law, an arrangement by which, fos 
the more satisfactory tria] of a crime committed elsewhere the 
criminal is liable to be removed to the scene of his offence, In 
theory, any act of conspiracy to murder which constitutes, 
ground for trial when concerted on British soil, may be sy 
posed to constitute a ground for extradition when concerted 
abroad. Yet obviously it would be impossible for a British 
Government to accede to the demand for the extradition of 
such a scapegoat of Continental Courts as was Joseph Mazzini. 
Mazzini may or may not have been an accessary to the various 
assassination plots connected with his name. Put upon his trig] 
before Continental Judges as such an accessary, he would haye 
had little chance of an acquittal, however innocent he may 
have been. But had only the same primd facie evidence of 
guilt been requisite in such a case as in the demand for the 
extradition of a forger, Mazzini must have been abandoned by 
Sir Thomas Henry to the tender mercies of a Bourbon or of 3 
Metternich. 

The question is encompassed by difficulties on all sides, If 
the exemption of political offences justify a refusal to sur. 
render an alleged conspirator for the murder of a foreigner, 
because that foreigner happens to be a Sovereign, it ought 
logically to justify the refusal to surrender the actual assassin 
of a Sovereign. If, on the other hand, the assassin have to be 
surrendered, a theoretical revolutionist might, in some spasm of 
autocratic affright, be claimed, by the same process of reason- 
ing, for a trial which would surely end in death. A despot 
might have tortured the alleged conspirator, and have 
outraged his family. Pleas in extenuation of a crime, 
which, where political sentiments do not intervene, would 
be held to reduce the offence to a lower class, would not be 
listened to on a trial for treason. If England accepted a 
definition of “ murder” which abolished the exception of political 
grievances, she might find herself in a dilemma between re- 
pudiating Treaty obligations and surrendering, as accessaries to 
murder, men whose only crime was a project for the assertion 
of national liberty. The Agence Russe seems to recom- 
mend a middle course. It proposes, apparently, the institu- 
tion of an international tribunal for the trial of offences 
like regicide. The scheme is not new, and would furnish 
an escape from many difficulties. The Egyptian Inter- 
national Courts offer a precedent and a model. Questions 
like that of the ‘Alabama,’ crimes or accidents on the 
high seas, outside the jurisdiction of any and every State, 
the guardianship of submarine cables, with a multitude of 
others, including, first and foremost, charges of regicide, 
might be submitted to them. Their Judges would stand in 
no need of work. Unhappily, international jealousies will long 
postpone the establishment of a system which would do more 
for the peace of Europe than a hundred Berlin Congresses. 
Some more local machinery must be devised for giving 
Sovereigns and their Ministers the ordinary security of human 
beings, without abridging the immunities of political asylum. 
Perhaps a palliative might be provided, by reserving power to 
States to offer regicides in act or alleged intention the alter- 
native either of extradition, or of trial in the country in which 
they have taken refuge. The task of trying crimes committed 
abroad would involve no light responsibility. But, at least, it 
would relieve the national conscience from the uncomfortable 
dilemma either of conniving at atrocities it detests, or of playing 
into the hands of misgovernment and tyranny. 





THE IRISH SYNOD ON SCREENS. 


HE Disestablished Church of Ireland seldom contributes 

either to the edification or to the amusement of English- 
men. Possibly she may think that, after the treatment she 
has received #t their hands, they have no right to expect her 
to do anything for them; and if this is her view, we do not 
know that it can be effectually combated. The Irish Pro- 
testant Church has no reason to be grateful to this country. 
If the prophecies which were occasionally hazarded when the 
Disestablishment Bill was passing through Parliament had 
been fulfilled, and the dignity and endowments*taken away 





mere fact of general political opposition might be deemed proof 





from her had been compensated by some extraordinary out- 
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purst of spiritual graces, it would have been different. A 
rash of converts might have made up for the loss of tithes, 
and the haliowed recollections attaching to Glebe land might 
have been exchanged for the present pleasure of carrying off 
their best sheep from the Roman Catholic Clergy. From 
the moment, however, that Disestablishment was accom- 
plished, the Irish Church has devoted herself to two principal 
occupations. So long as there was anything to be got, either 
out of the despoiled Church or the despoiling State, the Clergy 
were busy in making sure that no opportunity escaped them. 
Never was a cruel blast so kindly tempered to the shorn suf- 
ferers a8 Disendowment was tempered to its victims in Ireland. 
When nothing more remained to be done in this way, and the 
last penny that could anyhow be appropriated had been safely 
housed, the Irish Church turned her attention to the work of 
reform. In this operation the principal part was reserved for the 
laity. In the interesting processes connected with Commutation 
and the like the laity had no share, and they were the more deter- 
mined to show what was in their power, when the controversy 
had turned from the stipends of those who minister at the altar to 
the surroundings of the altars at which they minister. ‘ Re- 
vision,” in its various forms, has been a pretty constant sub- 
ject of dispute ever since, and though we do not profess to 
in our heads the particulars of the division-lists, the re- 
sult has shown that on this point the laity have clearly a 
mind of their own. The constitution of the Irish Church has 
prevented them hitherto from giving effect to their wishes. 
No change can be effected unless a majority of both orders 
consent to it; and upon matters of this kind the orders have 
often gone different ways. 

The latest example of the clergy and laity thus parting 
company is the Bill introduced this week in the General 
Synod to forbid the erection of screens in churches. 
Chriss Church Cathedral has lately been munificently 
restored, and among the architectural features retained 
or replaced is a screen dividing the choir from the 
nave, and what is worse, the clergy from the congre- 
gation. Great efforts had been made to get this Popish 
emblem removed, and when these attempts came to nothing, 
the opponents determined to try their hand at legislation. Mr. 
Jacob, who moved the second reading of the Bill, made a speech 
which was interesting as an example of a state of mind which 
out of Ireland hardly exists any longer. At least, if it does still 
exist, it is very seldom acknowledged. The approach of the 
perilous times foretold by St. Paul is clearly manifested, in 
Mr. Jacob's estimation, by the reappearance of screens in 
churches. We had thought, in our innocence, that this 
phenomenon was mainly prompted by architectural considera- 
tions, and that Mr. Street had wisély recognised the loss of size 
and dignity which a large church sustains by being thrown open 
from end to end. Whether this be or be not the opinion of 
the initiated, it is not the opinion of a majority of the lay 
members of the General Synod. They are able to see through 
a stone wall, if need be, and they are not inclined to let this 
penetrating faculty slumber. Mr. Jacob, who, though himself 
a clergyman, led on this occasion the lay majority, turned the 
thin-end-of-the-wedge argument to excellent account. Why 
had so many of his fellow-subjects gone over to Rome? 
Because their Protestant sensibilities had been blighted by 
intercourse with the Continent. They had grown so familiar 
with crucifixes, altars, and even skeletons, that the simple 
services of the Irish Church seemed to them bald and naked. 
A screen was a step towards a skeleton—we are somewhat con- 
densing Mr. Jacob’s argument—therefore a screen was to be re- 
sisted. In point of fact, the whole nature of Church restoration 
had been misunderstood. What is wanted is a restoration 
of Irish Churches to the state which they were in when 
“our holy Reformers came in and purified the sanctuary.” 
Mr. Jacob’s dislike of screens is thus shown to be thoroughly 
consistent. The idea of restoring a church which was familiar 
to the minds of “ our holy Reformers” was probably indis- 
tinguishable from the process which we now term “ gutting.” 
Mr. Jacob does not propose to apply this treatment to existing 
fabrics—this amount of concession to the Romeward ten- 
dencies of the age he was willing to make—but he wished 
to gut all future churches by anticipation. 

A large majority of the laity voted in favour of this Bill, 
and this is really the one significant fact of the debate. Ina 
Voluntary Church which does not hold high sacramental 
doctrine, the laity must in the end carry their point. They 
are the paymasters, and they can close their purses. They 
form the congregation, and they can leave the churches 
empty. Theclergy will not like to see their incomes curtailed 





and their services neglected, and the result of this dislike will 
be to bring them over in time to the views of the laity. The 
operation will take time, because it is not the existing members 
of the Synod so much as the future members who will form 
the subjects of it, but its progress will be none the less 
assured because it is delayed. Nor can we say that the laity 
are in any way in-the wrong. There is no room in the Irish 
Church for a really Romanising party, and though screens 
have nothing specially Roman about them, yet they 
are liked by those who sympathise more or less with 
the English Ritualists, and consequently the opposition to 
them, absurd as it may be in itself, is not absurd from 
the point of view of its authors. The majority of the Irish 
laity want to make Irish churches and Irish services indis- 
tinguishable from Presbyterian Churches except in the use of a 
set form of congregational worship. The Presbyterians do not 
use screens, why should those who are no more really allied 
with Rome than the Presbyterians use them either? That is 
the question put by the laity to the clergy, and all that the 
clergy who wish screens to be introduced can find to say is,— 
Because they mean nothing. Then, reply the Lay Representa- 
tives,—Why have them? To this the Clergy have no rejoinder 
ready, and on the principles on which alone a Protestant 
Church is likely to exist in Ireland, we fancy they will be some 
time in devising one. 








THE MELANCHOLY OF THE EDUCATED ENGLISH. 
E published some months since two articles, in one of 
which it was maintained and in another denied that, 
owing to the intellectual circumstances of the age, there was 
every probability of a positive decrease in the joy, or gladness, 
or capacity of mirth within the Western world. The articles 
were doubtless read and forgotten, as such things are; but it 
was noteworthy that the disputants, differing on all else, ad- 
mitted as a fact a certain increase in the heaviness or gloom of 
the present intellectual atmosphere. To-day, glancing over the 
endless magazines as they stream in, almost too many to read, 
and far too thought-stimulating to enjoy, we have been struck 
with two efforts, made by two literary men, in two widely 
different modes, to state and explain their own conviction that 
the more oppressive or melancholy view is the truer one. Mr. 
James Payn, in prose, through the Nineteenth Century, and 
Mr. H. D. Traill, in a poem, in the new magazine, J'ime, 
express in very different ways the self-same thought,—that 
melancholy is in our time increasing, till mirth is dead, and till 
the more cultivated, the more enlightened, the more thoughtful 
aman may be, the less he can retain any of the old buoyancy 
and boyishness of spirit, the old capacity for laughter, and 
enjoyment, and boisterousness of mood. Mr. Payn gives his 
opinion as that of the landlord of a “ Midway Inn,” who watched 
the old guests and watches the new, and finds that they are 
changed :— 

“There is now no fun in the world. Wit we have, and an 
abundance of grim humour, which evokes anything but mirth. 
Nothing would astonish us in the Midway Inn so much as a peal of 
laughter. A great writer (though it must be confessed scarcely an 
amusing one), who has recently reached his journey’s end, used to 
describe his animal spirits depreciatingly, as being at the best but 
vegetable spirits. And that is now the way with us all. When 
Charles Dickens died, it was confidently stated in a great literary 
journal that his loss, so far from affecting ‘the gaiety of nations,’ 
would scarcely be felt at all; the power of rousing tears and laughter 
being (I suppose the writer thought) so very common. That prophecy 
has been by no means fulfilled. But what is far worse than there 
being no humorous writers amongst us, the faculty of appreciating 
even the old ones is dying out, There is no such thing as high-spirits 
anywhere.” 

The desire to be “ out of it all ” increases, Mr. Payn says, fast, till 
old age is no longer looked forward to with pleasure. So strongly 
does he feel the prevalence of this weariness, that he even derives 
from it a theory to the disadvantage of his own wétier, which 
is that of writing novels, not, we fear, first-rate, though they 
have something separate in them, suggesting that the “ enormous 
and increasing popularity of fiction ” is due to the willingness of 
readers to tind themselves “ anywhere, anywhere out of a world” 
which wearies and vexes and perplexes them to death, not 
because, as the writer in the Spectator held, of any overplus of 
sympathy for distant suffering, but because they know too much, 
yet have no certainty about anything, and especially no cer- 
tainty about the future. Hell and heaven, even if still believed 
in, have lost their terrors and their attractions. The fear of 
hell is gone, and the hope of heaven is being outgrown, as the 
“ schoolboy finds his paradise no more in home.” “The attrac- 
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tions of the place,” says Mr. Payn, who, it is evident from the 
context, has no intention to be irreverent, “are dying out, like 
those of Bath or Cheltenham.” The guests at the Midway Inn 
are very, very weary, even of their rest. Mr. Traill tells us the 
same thing, and one more thing in verse, which, though it would 
hardly have been written had Mr. Fitzgerald never translated 
Omar Khayyam, is nevertheless very fine :+- 
“ Vainly the farce of gaiety is played ; 
Death smiles sardonic on the poor parade ; 
Nor can our hollow laughters exorcise 
That spectre whom the old-world revellers laid. 


The rose they wreathed around the careless head, 
The wine they poured, the perfumes that they shed, 
The eyes that smiled on them, the lips they pressed, 
For us what are they? Faded, vapid, dead! 
Dead is for us the rose we know must die ; 
Long ere we drain the goblet it is dry ; 
And even as we kiss, the distant grave 
Chills the warm lip and dims the lustrous eye! 
Too far our race has journeyed from its birth ; 
Too far Death casts his shadow o’er the earth. 
Ah, what remains to strengthen and support 
Our hearts, since they have lost the trick of mirth ? 
The stay of fortitude? The lofty pride 
Wherewith the sages of the Porch denied 
That pain and death are evils, and proclaimed 
Lawful the exit of the suicide ? 
Alas, not so! No Stoic calm is ours; 
We dread the thorns who joy not in the flowers. 
We dare not breathe the mountain-air of Pain, 
Droop as we may in Pleasure’s stifling bowers. 
What profits it, if here and there we see 
A spirit nerved by trust in God’s decree, 
Who fronts the grave in firmness of the faith 
Tanght by the Carpenter of Galilee ? 
Who needs not wine nor roses, lute nor lyre, 
Scorns life, or quits it by the gate of fire, 
Erect and fearless—-what is that to us 
Who hold him for the dupe of vain desire ? 
Can we who wake enjoy the dreamer’s dream ? 
Will the parched treeless waste less hideous seem 
Because there shines before some foolish eyes 
Mirage of waving wood and silver stream ?” 
The sixth verse in our quotation is the best as well as the saddest 
of all, and rounds-off the tale of melancholy with a touch which 
we had half-forgotten. With the loss of the capacity of enjoy- 
ment there has come no loss of the sybarite shrinking from 
pain, and Clubmen to-day are no more Stoics than they are 
Christians. 

The two utterances, neither of which will perhaps strike our 
readers as powerfully as both have struck ourselves, are the 
more remarkable, because they both come, not from idle 
dreamers, men sicklied by continuous enjoyment of leisure, but 
from men of the world, immersed in affairs, and much more 
likely to be suffering from over-work than to be melancholy from 
idleness. Mr. Payn isa novelist, Mr. Traill a journalist, and 
neither has much cause to complain of the treatment of man- 
kind. Yet both declare, one in numbers and one in prose, but 
both with an air of sincerity, that the gloom of the world they 
live in, this London world around us, increases, till men 
are so definitely less happy, that Mr. Traill says they are “in 
despair,” and Mr, Payn that they are anxious to be “ out of it all.” 
These are exaggerated expressions no doubt, intended to pro- 
duce broad literary effect ; but there is, as far as our experience 
goes, truth in the description. The Byronic affectation of fifty 
years ago has no place now; men try to be sincere, even in their 
whinings; and the weariness, though acknowledged, is no more 
boasted of than a physical deformity or disqualification would 
be. It simply exists like fog, and the perception of its exist- 
ence no more diminishes the virtues, or even the industry, of 
the men who perceive or feel it than the fog does. Indeed, that 
is the side of the matter which would most have interested and 
puzzled our grandfathers. They, good people! believed, what 
was perhaps quite true in their time, that melancholy, ennui, 
call it what you please—came only to the idle, and 
would have prescribed a good “ rousing” course of work as the 
infallible cure ; but to-day it comes chiefly to the workers, and 
makes men who are toiling like navvies for a 
success or an object which, when attained, they know will be 
like ashes in their mouths. They fail in no diligence, no at- 


weariness— 


miserable 


tention, and often in no self-denial; they do not seclude them- 
selves from men; and they live, we think, on the whole, better 
lives than of old; yet they recognise to themselves the taste- 
lessness of everything,—even of the critical insight from which 


middle-age and when they have succeeded, so woary, that ny 
scarcely an exaggeration to say,as Mr. Payn inti 7 
were the choice in their own hands, and one which affected op} 
themselves, they would rather avoid the long life which ancitat 
moralists promised as one of the rewards of God to those whom 
he approved. 

Both Mr. Traill and Mr. Payn in substance, though under 
different forms of words, attribute this growing melancho| 
mainly to the loss of a hope which sustained our fathers. me 
no doubt that loss involves a great loss in the capacity of jo 
but the explanation will not entirely content any be. 
observer. It does not cover all the facts. The men of the 
ancient civilisations, who had often as little hope as Professor 
Clifford, had often also a deep joy in life ; and that conjunction 
entire disbelief in any other life and a high estimate of this one 
is said to be a definite note of character among educated 
Italians. It is the root of their horror of capital punishment, 
a horror so deep that no considerations of public safety, how. 
ever obvious, seem able to overcome it. Moreover, it is yain to 
snatch a victory over the sceptics, as some clergymen try to do 
in the pulpit, by expatiating on their melancholy, for melancholy 
as deep may be noted in men with whom the belief ina future state 
is not the result of a balance of probabilities, but the outcome 
of an instinctive certainty which they could not tear out, if 
they would. Melancholy is as present to Ultramontanes as 
to any Pyrrhos of the drawing-room. Nor can we quite explain it 
by the hardening of the conditions of life, as Mr. Payn seems in. 
clined to do, for on some sides at least the conditions haye 
become less hard. There is more competition, less leisure, more 
strain ; but there is less terror, less physical pain, or more alle- 
viation for it, and far, very far, less oppression. Look how 
littérateurs like Mr. Payn and Mr. Traill lived a century and a 
half ago, and look how they live now! We should be mach 
more ready to assign the disease to the development of the 
imagination in most men, producing a chasm _ between 
what they are, and what they would, if they could, te, 
which they cannot bridge over,—a sort of dual self in 
them, in which, to use a terminology we would rather 
avoid, one Ego is always pricking or twitching the other Ego, 
till rest or peacefulness is impossible. There is a very char. 
acteristic letter from the Prince Consort to his eldest daughter, 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, in the new volume of his Life, 
about the cause of nostalgia or home-sickness, a letter full of 
his special thoughtfulness, and of the priggishness which hid 
much of his mental power :— 

“T explain this hard-to-be-comprehended mental phenomenon thus. 

The identity of the individual is, so to speak, interrupted ; and a kind 

of Dualism springs up by reason of this, that the I which has been, 

with all its impressions, remembrances, experiences, feelings, which 

were also those of youth, is attached to a particular spot, with its 

local and personal associations, and appears to what may be called 

the new I like a vestment of the soul which has been lost, from which 

nevertheless the new I cannot disconnect itself, because its identity is 

in fact continuous. Hence the painful struggle, I might almost say, 

spasm of the soul.” 

That fight between two Egos goes on very keenly in the men of 

whom our authors are speaking, and is one cause at least of 

much distressing melancholy. But we are not sure there is not 

another cause, too, the one which Mr. Payn endeavours, and 

fails, to express in the phrase “ over-education.” We cannot help 

suspecting that the cultivated, pressed by incessant advances in 

their knowledge, by rapid developments in their intellectual in- 

terests, by constant temptations to new entratnements, some- 

times irresistibly strong, are beginning to feel the melancholy 

which springs of a disparity between their brain-muscle—to use 
an erroneous but much-wanted term—and the work uncon- 
sciously required of it. That is the melancholy which kills out 
savages. It is impossible to read the careful observations now 
made upon Red Indians, some South-A merican tribes, and all the 
tribes of Australia,without believing that their sadness, the sadness 
which affects their vital powers, is the result of contact with a 
civilisation which is too “strong,” too perplexing, too complicated, 
too like an atmosphere in its steady pressure, for them to escape 
it, or struggle with it, or, with their untrained powers, endure it. 
They die sad, of too continuous excitement of the brain. Know- 
ledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and knowledge is over-taxing 
the cultivated, and especially those who lead the more excited 
lives of cultivation, till it is exercising the effect which over- 
education has upon many boys. The English cultivated do not 
die like the Australians, but they grow sad and weary. The 
brain is unconsciously fatigued till spirits disappear, and the 
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Men are jaded, in fact, and in the trainer’s dialect made “stale,” 
rather than oppressed with true melancholia. If that is true, 
and it must in part be true, the disease may be temporary, and 

with the generation, the next one acquiring with the effort at 
self-defence either some new strength,or what is more probable, 
a habit of indifference to the calls on their minds which will 
act as a protection. They will in colloquial phrase instinctively 
« take things easier,” yield more readily and in more india- 
rubber fashion to the incessant impact from without. We 
think we perceive that tendency in the young, and though 
exasperating, it may yet be healthy. We can conceive no 
worse prospect than a gradual increase from generation to 

eration of the weariness of life, till cultivated Englishmen, 
like cultivated Russians, arrived at the conclusion that every- 
thing existing was unendurable, and nothing better was to be 


expected or desired. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE COURT. 

HE extraordinary letter of Sir Robert Peel, published in 
Vanity Fair, and which has appeared with comments in 
almost every newspaper in England, will, we hope, give a 
timely and very much-needed warning to the English Court, 
and we trust attract the attention of the Queen. It reveals 
a social danger which might, if suffered to grow, become 
very serious, and greatly affect the popularity of the 
Monarchy. Sir Robert Peel recently, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, attacked Lord Chelmsford, as an officer who ought not to 
be retained in command in South Africa, and would not be 
retained, but for the favouritism of the Commander-in-Chief 
the Duke of Cambridge. He introduced, moreover, rather 
& propos of nothing, some animadversions on George IV., 
whom he pictured, after Thackeray, as blubbering with 
curagoa while talking of his scruples about the Coronation 
Oath, The speech, though rambling and _ ill-considered, 
as Sir Robert Peel’s speeches often are, was full of 
rough, brusque humour and point, and could hardly be 
said to transcend the limits allowed in Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, ever since Parliaments were. If the personages con- 
cerned had been great officials of the ordinary kind, the attacks 
would have passed without notice, or with the remark that the 
Member for Tamworth spoke as bitterly as if he had been per- 
sonally aggrieved by Isandlana. The words, however, gave 
great offence to Royal personages, who appear to have expressed 
it in the form of some threat to take no further notice of Sir 
Robert Peel, so publicly uttered that the words were published 
in Vanity Fair, one of the now endless list of “ society” papers. 
Sir Robert Peel, irritated to a degree hardly comprehensible to 
men outside the sacred circle of the Court, immediately fired 
off to the Editor of Vanity Fair the following amazing letter, 
which, apart altogether from any question of taste and judg- 
ment, is saturated in every line with fury against the Royal 

personages who, he supposed, had condemned him :— 

‘* Sir R. Peel, to the Editor of Vanity Fair. 
: “ Whitehall, April 15th, 1879. 

“Sir,—My attention has been called to the fcllowing statement, 
which appears in your print of April 12th:—‘Sir R. Peel’s recent 
speech in the House of Commons has very naturally given great 
offence, in consequence of his disrespectful allusion to George IV., 
and his personal remarks upon the Queen, and several members of 
the Royal Family have declared their intention never to take any 
notice of Sir Robert for the future.’ It is superfluous to observe that 
such a statement is a very impudent expression of the latest develop- 
ment of the ridiculous Imperialism of the present day; and in the 
official attempt to gag Members of Parliament in the free debate of 
questions of public interest in the House of Commons by the published 
menace of the Royal displeasure, there is a clear breach of Privilege, 
recalling the most stupid exhibitions of Royal misconduct. Royal 
displeasure! Imperial censure! And because a Member of the 
House of Commons dares to express his opinion in his place in Par- 
liament, and to quote Thackeray and history in support of that 
opinion ! After all, it is notorious that two members of the Royal 
Family indulged in similar threats, and a great deal worse, I am sorry 
to say, as regards Mr. Gladstone, while the language of the 
Commander-in-Chief with respect to the late Government is too 
well known to need further comment at this present moment. 
You appear to be instructed to make me a challenge, which, notwith- 
standing the channel through which it comes, I accept with great 
pleasure; and as you invite me to a game which two can play at, 
one of the parties in the contest may prove a pungent critic of the 
coming K and Co. ; and, by the way, I would advise you strongly, 
as you profess to be the depository of the Imperial confidence, to be 
a little more discreet in the circulation of your authorised ver- 
sions of Royal messages, or they may get you into trouble. Like 
many others, 1 have put up with a good deal of your insolence from 
time to time, and as your personalities have nothing in common 
With the honourable and legitimate duties of journalism, you will find 
me now quite equal to the occasion. But as in the present instance 











you act as the Plenipotentiary of Royalty, go and tell your master 
that I am not the sort of man to be smothered by Imperial menaces ; 
and unless I receive the most ample satisfaction from the Royal 
sources which have made you their most impudent mouthpiece, I shall 
send a copy of your statement, together with a copy of my reply, to 
the Prince of Wales and to the Duke of Cambridge. And as you 
have published and circulated such a declaration of the intentions of 
the Royal family with respect to my remarks in the House of Com- 
mons, I shall also avail myself of a fitting opportunity to publish and 
to placard in London and the provinces, under the heading of ‘Sir 
Robert Peel and the Rest of the Royal Family,’ both your official 
notification of the Royal message and my contemptuous acknowledg- 
ment.—lI am, Sir, your obedient servant.’’ 

The Editor of Vanity Fair did not publish the letter, and the 
whole affair might have dropped into oblivion, but that the 
Prince of Wales, hearing, in some way, of Sir Robert Peel's 
annoyance, forwarded to him an assurance that the statement 
in Vanity Fair had not been inserted “either by his Royal 
Highness’s authority, or by his knowledge.” As nobody ever 
suspected the Prince of Wales of editing Vanity Fair, the 
statement seems superfluous; but Sir Robert Peel, evidently 
under the impression that if Royalty condemned him his social 
position was in danger, and he must stand at bay, forwarded the 
Prince’s assurance to the Times. Thereupon the Editor of 
Vanity Fair, irritated in his turn, first called on Sir Robert 
Peel to withdraw his letter unconditionally, and then receiving 
no reply, published it, for the admiration of the world. 

The incident is not an edifying one from any point of 
view, and we do not wonder that it has led to somewhat 
severe comments, both on Royal personages, for whom the 
dignified part is to treat all newspaper reports with calm in- 
difference ; and on the language of Sir Robert Peel, who seems, 
in his hardly intelligible rage at the injustice he assumed to 
be done him, to have lost sight altogether of some useful 
social restraints ; but the moral we desire to draw is a somewhat 
different one. It will be well if the attention of the Queen is 
called, as the attention of the Prince Consort, had he been alive, 
would certainly have been called, to the danger which attends 
the formation, and still more, the public recognition, of anything 
like a Court party in politics. There is such a danger now 
existing. All through the struggle upon the Eastern Question, 
which interested and excited “ society”’ as it has never been ex- 
cited or interested of late years, there has been a great deal 
too much whispering that the “Court,” as apart from the 
Sovereign —that is, a certain number of members of the 
Royal Family, their attendants, dependants, and friends—were 
strongly upon one side or the other; that this or that slight 
had been passed to indicate their opinion about great per- 
sonages in the State, and that social “ consequences ” would be 
felt by persons markedly in opposition to their view. It is not 
necessary to enter into the question how far these whispers 
were well founded or ill founded, or pure inventions— probably 
each of the three epithets was justified about some of them— 
the object being to point out that they are all alike bad and 
dangerous, for all alike tend to bring the Royal Family, which, 
if it is to retain the special privileges it claims, must remain in 
political seclusion, into the full glare of politics, and accumu- 
late on them the likings and the hatreds which make and break 
great institutions. The influence of the “Court,” as apart 
from the Queen, is still very considerable indeed. One Royal 
personage will be Sovereign. Another is Commander-in-Chief, 
or, as he is called, with amusing constitutional pedantry, “ the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief.”” Another, it is believed, 
will shortly command in Ireland, as a training for his future 
position at the Horse Guards. All stand very close to the dis- 
pensers of patronage, and have a necessary weight with them ; 
while in whole Services their opinion makes, or is believed to 
make, the difference between neglect and rapid, or at all events 
unchecked, promotion. In spite of all the purity of modern 
administration, persons acceptable to the Court rise much more 
rapidly in all departments of work than persons detestable, and 
that is a very great influence. It needs, to be safe, to be used 
with very great discretion, and with an entire avoidance of parade, 
It is opposed in theory to the English method of government. 
It is opposed to that desire of efficiency which ought to govern 
all appointments. And it is opposed to that popular sense 
of justice in harmony with which the Services, if they are to be 
either popular or contented, must ultimately be governed. As 
regards the Sovereign herself or himself, the jealousy of Court 
favour is not, it is true, acute. Not to mention the profound 
national confidence in the Queen, which even this Government 
has been unable to shake, it is felt that the Sovereign, even 
when ill-advised, can intend nothing but what is well for the 
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Services ; that she is theoretically the mistress of all employés, 
and that she possesses a vast fund of experience of persons, 
as well as of events. And Great Britain is a Monarchy, 
after all is said, and not a Republic. But as against 
the “ Court,” there does exist a deep and latent jealousy, 
which could be stirred into active bitterness in a moment, 
and by very trivial circumstances. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge must feel that every day, being every day scolded 
or taunted for acts which, done by a Duke of Wellington or a 
Lord Hardinge, would never be noticed, or if noticed, com- 
mented on only as slight mistakes, inseparable from the routine 
of a great Department. A Court fuvourite is still presumably, 
in the public imagination, a person unduly favoured. So sharp 
is the dislike, so wide-spread the impression that such favourites 
are promoted, not for their qualities, but for their servility, that 
Court favour, unless redeemed by very great acts or very great 
personal charm, distinctly lowers the public confidence in its 
possessor. Under these circumstances, a circle so influential 
and so distrusted—justly or unjustly, matters nothing—cannot 
be too cautious, too reticent, or too dignified in holding aloof 
from political «quabbles, and especially from squabbles certain 
to be noticed in the newspapers. Every word its members say is 
sure to be exaggerated, every act misunderstood, till both devo- 
tion and dislike are exaggerated to the last degree,—and the 
world being what it is, the dislike is sure to be the larger in 
volume. ‘Those who come in contact with the Royalties, like 
their influence; those who do not, hate it; and the latter 
form the nation. Take this very incident as proof of what we 
say. Here is Sir Robert Peel, the son of one of the greatest of 
Unglish Premiers, a man of large fortune and high position, 
who has lived his life in the very centre of society, a man, too, 
of Old-Tory proclivities, and he the very moment he thinks 
himself affronted by the Court circle, strikes out with a rage which 
hardly any Radical would display. He exaggerates the blow he has 
received, till he feels as if he were the victim of some hideous 
oppression, and grows savage with his wrongs. That may strike 
those above him as ridiculous, but suppose Sir Robert Peel wanted 
a seat for Stoke-upon-Trent, and stood for it as the mau who 
could be trusted to fight the Court, and destroy that Court 
influence to which he would attribute the disasters of our South- 
African campaign. Does anybody doubt that he would be 
returned, or can any sensible person question that this must 
always be the result of any obtrusion, real or fancied, of Court 
influence,—still more, of the existence of anything approaching 
ever so distantly to a Court party in politics ? The Court will have 
its own opinions, of course, and is entitled to have them; but un- 
less it is to be hated as an influence outside the Constitution, it 
must keep them and itself in the background, behind the veil 
in which every modern statesman, except Lord Beaconsfield, 
has kept the Monarchy. Princes and their friends, if they 
wish to remain lofty personages, not open to the pitiless criti- 
cism which rains upon Ministers of State, should keep out of 
the Arena. There is always mud there, and the gladiators are 
always stronger than they. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
acease 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE, AND PREPARATION FOR 
BUSINESS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

S1r,—As one of the promoters of Cavendish College, may I 
thank youfor your cautionary article on its use and abuse ? 
It has been followed by an able letter from a correspondent, 
which raises the important general question how far a Uni- 
versity degree, even at the age of nineteen, is a desirable object 
for a youth to aim at who is intended for practical rather 
than professional pursuits ? 

I may observe that though Cavendish College has certainly 
been established in the expectation that a considerable propor- 
_tion of those who are likely to be engaged in trade or agricul- 
ture would avail themselves of this opportunity to become 
graduate members of the University, yet it has not been 
expected or wished that the College should be exclusively filled 
by youths preparing for a business career. The economy 
of time and money is quite as much calculated for the 
benefit of those who are intending to enter a profession, and 
more especially those who will become teachers. So far your 
friendly caution against the abuse which would result if a 
gene-al presumption should spring up in favour of a University 





‘career as the only good preparation for practical life, is not so 
urgently needed as if the College had been exclusively intended 
for such students. Probably Mr. Morley, who has most 
liberally supported the College, on the ground that it does offer 
an inducement to families connected with trade to connect them. 
selves also with one of the chief centres of higher culture, would 
say that he does not anticipate or wish that more than a por. 
tion of such families should make the effort or sacrifice implied, 
And considering the numbers engaged in trade and practical 
pursuits who, except for this new opening and inducement, 
would enter the shop or counting-house at sixteen, closing thug 
their public education, it is clear that even if a hundred youths 
at that age should be annually induced to give the three requi- 
site years to Cambridge, they would represent an aspira. 
tion that would only slightly affect the great stream of youths 
passing from school to business. 

The practical question for the promoters of Cavendish Col. 
lege to consider is, how far in the College the details of teaching 
and discipline may be made to correct the supposed tendency 
of a university education to encourage other qualities, disposi- 
tions, or habits than those which are indispensable in business, 
We are trying an experiment, which will take some time and 
patience before it can be thoroughly tested. But we believe 
that it will be quite practicable to send forth from Cambridge, 
before the age of twenty, Graduates who will have lost nothing 
for themselves or their employments by the three years spent at 
the University. We repeat that they will take with them a 
knowledge not only of general principles, but of their applica. 
tion, whether in language or science; and also a knowledge of 
the motives and characters of men, at least equal to what they 
would have picked up in any ordinary appenticeship. 

After all, the great end of education, as a preparation for 
practical life, is the formation of a sound judgment. Quickness 
of perception, docility and punctuality of habit, may be en- 
couraged in the lecture-room as much as in the office. But in 
buying and selling, and in all transactions involving selee- 
tion and choice, sound judgment is the one indispensable 
qualification for success; and to produce this is the proper 
object of university education. The various yet selected sub- 
jects of study, the general excellence of the teaching, the impar- 
tiality of the examinations, together with the free opening for 
friendship and acquaintance which the University offers to its 
resident students, though they cannot give natural qualities or 
guarantee special aptitude, are more likely to draw these out, 
and prepare them for subsequent distinction and effectiveness, 
than any other system or circumstances. 

Apart from the qualifications for success in the keen com- 
petition of business, there is a personal self-contentment, quite 
distinct from self-conceit, which the possession of a University 
degree legitimately carries with it. ‘To those who prosper, this 
sense of belonging, not by money, but by personal claim, to 
educated society is a satisfaction of which far too many estim- 
able men of business have been deprived. And to those who fail, 
what solace can so mitigate their disappointments and anxieties 
as the sense that no poverty can drag down from his position, 
ounce honourably won, the scholar and the gentleman ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. L. Brereroy. 


United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W., April 24th. 





DREAMS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirx,—In your very interesting article on “ Lord Vivian’s Dream,” 
you overlook, as other comments have done, one “ coincidence,” in 
itself remarkable, and which completes the significance of the 
whole, though standing alone it might not be of much ac- 
count. The information about the horse came from the same 
person who was dreamed to have communicated the fact of his 
winning. The first person Lord Vivian met on arriving at Victoria 
Station was the very person who had appeared to him in his 
dream. But for this circumstance, nothing would have come 
of the dream, as probably no one but the owner or trainer would 
have remembered the horse by his former name. 

There is no doubt, however, that dreams sometimes recall old 
impressions with a vivacity of which the waking memory 18 
quite incapable. I once dreamed that a friend described to 
me a recent disagreeable incident with such force and fidelity 
of representation, that I exclaimed, “ How well you recall it! I 
never could have hit it off so exactly myself.” On waking, I 
remembered that I had no friend with me when the incident 
occurred. And this is another very frequent characteristic of 
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jreams,—the distinct individuality of those who are dreamed of 
as conversing with one. They have a mode, and often a felicity, of 
expression utterly foreign to the dreamer himself, while the latter 
always preserves his usual character of thought and expression 
in his dreams. May I observe further, that this dream of Lord 
Vivian's is only one of a class of which many rest on equally 
evidence? It is necessary to bear this in mind, when we 
are disposed to resort to far-fetched and conjectural explana- 
tions (such as the revival of forgotten impressions). Every 
instance of the marvellous which cannot be altogether dis- 
pelieved is commonly treated as if it stood alone in experi- 
ence, the cumulative force of the evidence being altogether 
ignored. Perhaps only those who have made a critical study of 
the “occult,” testing the evidence in each case severely, but 
sithout prejudice, are aware that its facts rest on as sufficient a 
foundation as those of scientific experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, April 26th. C.C. M. 





THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

$in,—I will meet your difficulties. It is known exactly what 
sugar receives the bounty, and the amount can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy. The taking of a circuitous route to 
avoid the detection of its origin would probably cost more than 
the bounty. If it went to be shipped from some country which 
gave bounties, it would not evade the countervailing tax; a 
country which gave no bounty would be indisposed to encourage 
s0 injurious a competition by conniving at such an evasion. Our 
Custom House is quite accustumed to detect the country of 
origin. It had a case in respect to Jamaica rum only the 
other day. The fact that bounty-fed loaf sugar has closed 
almost every loaf-sugar refinery in this country is beyond 
dispute. We thus lose a home and export trade of two to 
three hundred thousand tons. Other branches of the trade may 
have to meet the same attack at any moment. It is entirely 
through our vigilance that this has hitherto been averted. 
Apart from sugar refining, sugar below cost price must sooner 
or later ruin the West Indies. They should, therefore, be very 
grateful to you and the Saturday Review for admitting the 
principle of a countervailing duty. It is difficult to understand 
why those who admit the principle should fear its application. 
A proposal of what is now admitted to be a Free-trade and not 
a Protective measure—not only consistent with, but positively 
conceived in the interests of Free-trade— cannot be condemned 
on the ground that it would be a signal for a war of tariffs. 

Mr, Wallace is totally wrong in his pretended parallel. If 
the foreign protected manufacturer can naturally produce 
cheaper than his British competitors, we have no business to 
exclude him, and his protective duty is really of no service to 
him. If,on the other hand, he cannot, why fear him? The 
theory that his home protection enables him to export cheaper 
is not sound. No one who is making a profit of a shilling would 
give away sixpence of it, in order to enable him to export below 
ost price.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE MartTINEAU, 

Secretary to British Sugar Reform Committee. 

21 Mincing Lane, April 30th. 


(To THE EpiITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
$in,—The bounty question is simply this, and this only,—Shall 
eur sugar-consumers or our taxpayers, or neither, enjoy the 
foreign “tribute?” In other words, shall we let bounties 
@perate on our markets, or intercept them by duties, or nego- 
tiate their abolition ? This question has nothing whatever to do 
with the fact of our sugar being excluded from foreign markets 
by protective duties. In this latter respect the British sugar 
industry suffers in common with many another industry, but 
acquiesces, in the utter hopelessness of any remedy. Recipro- 
city, with its remedies of reciprocal protective duties, has 
no application to the economic consequences involved in 
export bounties, and I would submit to you, Sir, that your 
correspondent, Mr. Wallace fails completely to establish any 
Wentity in economic principle between a countervailing duty 
which intercepts a bounty, and a duty to “neutralise a protec- 
tive duty.” I venture to say that the essence of a protective 
duty is to raise prices above the price-level of Free-trade. The 
competition infer se of the protected producers may lower prices 
to the price-level of Free-trade, but the operation of a protective 
duty can never cause a decrement from the price-level of Free- 
trade. Therefore, you cannot neutralise a protective duty, or its 
Consequences, by another protective duty; youmight by paying it 





for your exporters, by a bounty. Now, the essence of an export 
bounty is not to raise prices above the price-level of Free-trade, 
but to cause a decrement from that price-level and the counter- 
vailing duty is vindicated because it neutralises this decrement, 
and so restores the price-level of “ Free-trade,”—i.c., of “ no 
protection.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. B. 8. 





THE COST OF OUR NAVY. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In the Spectator of last Saturday (April 26th) you say, 
speaking of the debate on Mr. Rylands’ motion, Mr. Dodson 
drew a “ striking comparison between the military and naval 
expenditure of England, without conscription, and that of the 
great Continental Powers, with conscription. Our Army and 
Navy—English and Indian—together cost us about £42,000,000, 
(£25,000,000 here and £17,000,000 in India), whereas the mean 
expenditure of the great Continental Powers is only about 
£20,000,000 each, (£90,000,000 for all the five great Powers taken 
together).” I am sure you will do the Admiralty and the 
Navy the justice to admit that, as far as they are concerned, 
the case is not fairly stated. It is quite true that here and in 
India we pay at least £32,000,000 for our Army—British and 
Native—of under 400,000 men, whilst the Continental States in 
no case pay anything near that sum for far larger numbers. The 
explanation always offered is that we have to raise men by 
voluntary enlistment. We have to do the same in the Navy, 
and, in addition, compete with mercantile shipowners. But we do 
keep up a Navy which, in number of ships, number of guns, num- 
ber of men, is numerically larger than the navies of Continental 
Powers, and considerably less costly. I have long been engaged 
in examining this question, and I find that, per gun, per ship, 
per ton of shipping, per man—or in any way that it is put— 
the cost in the British Navy falls considerably below that in the 
Navies of France, Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, and the United 
States; and this is true, whether you take each country singly, 
or all together. Since making my independent investigation, I 
have been fortunate enough to see a report of a Committee, 
presided over by M. Gambetta, presented to the French Chamber 
during the present year. The report says :—‘ The Budget of 
the French Navy is only one-quarter less than that of England.” 
“In 1876, England had, without reckoning training-ships, 130 
armed vessels, displacing 255,000 tons; France, 89 armed 
vessels, displacing 170,000 tons. England expended on the 
maintenance of this Fleet £440,000; France, £540,000. The 
various expenses of navigation amounted in England to £23,000 ; 
in France, to £50,400. The consumption of fuel in England to 
£114,800 ; in France, to £153,600. The expense of manual labour 
in England to £143,200; in France, to £148,200. The expendi- 
ture for matériel in England to £128,000; in France, to £344,400. 
In every item the expenses of the weaker Navy exceed the ex- 
penses of the stronger.” I need not cite any more instances 
from this report, which shows the frugality of Admiralty 
management in England—irrespective of party—little as that 
is ever suspected. If other foreign countries are taken, the 
same thing, as in the case of France, will be shown to be true. 
They have indeed had to create, and we but to extend; still, we 
have had to reconstruct our Fleet, and make dockyards of 
greater importance than even Wilhelmshaven or Spezia; and 
the old matériel—wooden line-of-battle ships and tiny dry docks 
of the last century—though abundant, was useless to us. Of 
the £17,000,000 contributed by India, but £70,000 goes to the 
Navy. It could be easily shown in detail that the British Navy, 
in spite of the absence of an Inscription Maritime, and of the 
high price of skilled nautical labour here, is not only the 
strongest Navy, but the cheapest armed force in the world.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Post-Captain. 





THE DISTRESS IN EGYPT. 
(To Ta& Evitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—The march of events in Egypt has been so rapid since 
the publication of my letter in your columns, that it is scarcely 
needful that I should reply to the not unfriendly criticisms of 
Mr. F. W. Rowsell. I will, however, with your permission, 
advert to a few points. 

When I mentioned that the two benevolent gentlemen who 
were sent up to Luxor in a Khedivial steamer “had no official 
status,” I intended to cast no slur upon the excellence of their 
intentions. The points to which I wished to draw attention 
were,—(1) the futility and criminality of a Government which, 
for lack of trustworthy agents of its own, was obliged to obtain 
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its information on a vital point from two foreigners who chanced 
to be touring in the country ; and (2), that information gathered 
on the banks of the Nile only, and not also in the villages in the 


interior of the country, would necessarily be of a most imperfect 
and inadequate character. 

With regard to what Mr. Rowsell calls my “ accusations” 
against the late English and French Ministers, I beg to say 
that I made no “accusations” at all. I simply stated the 
opinions of the people as regards their appointment, and as I 
never even heard it hinted that the object of their appointment 
was any other than to look after European interests, I added 
that I thought, as I still think, “there was much truth and 
justice ” in the popular view. The people did not ask for these 
Ministers, but the people were taxed to pay their immense 
salaries; and assuredly, if their mission had been to relieve the 
wretched Fellaheen from their grinding burdens, the Khedive 
would never have consented to their appointment. 

I did not assert, as Mr. Rowsell supposes, that the sugar 
factory of which I spoke was situated on one of the restored 
Daira Estates. I cited it as an example of what was going on 
at a time when two European Ministers were at the head of 
affairs, and to show that, spite of English and French influence, 
cruelties of a kind approved by the Khedive and his Scotch 
apologist are still being perpetrated on the defenceless Fellaheen. 
—I am, Sir, &., 


London, April 30th. G. J. Cuester. 





A MEMORIAL TO PRINCESS ALICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—May I venture to make an appeal in the Spectator for 
the Cottage Home for fallen women which is to be erected in 
Brighton, as a memorial to the late Princess Alice ? Her warm 
sympathy and efficient interest in that important Christian 
work, to which my life has been devoted, can never be forgotten 
by me, and I think that no more appropriate evidence of the 
gratitude so many here felt for all she said and did for our 
Albion Hill Home could be devised. 

A Committee has been organised, comprising the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Aberdeen, &c., for 
carrying out the object; but fundsare needed, and I earnestly 
trust willbeforthcoming. Fornearly thirty years I have laboured 
in this cause, which must be my apology for pleading its claims, 
knowing, as I well do, how urgently pressing they are.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


6 Charlotte Street, Brighton, April 28th. Fanny VICARs. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
Tr is best to speak out the disagreeable truth at once, without 
fear or fayour,—and in the present instance very disagreeable 
that truth is. We have witnessed many an exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, but never one in which there was so little 
talent as that of this year. It is far beyond the usual medio- 
crity of dullness and repetition to which we have perforce grown 
accustomed during the last few years. It is difficult to shut our 
eyes to the fact that Academy and Academicians, in so far as 
they are supposed to exhibit and encourage the best Art of the 
country, are failures, and little more than a gigantically over- 
grown institution for encouraging the public bad-taste. It is 
not only, as of late years, that the exhibition shows us nothing 
new, that it consists but of variations on the well-known artistic 
themes of earlier years ; but there is also perceptible an absence 
of some of the most rudimentary elements of good Art. For 
we take it that one of these rndimentary conceptions is that Art 
should be beautiful. Look round these walls, from vestibule 
to lecture-room, and then answer the question for your- 
selves,—whether the men whose pictures cover the walls 
can possibly subscribe to this simple truth. Again, to 
some of us, it is no less a rudimentary truth of Art 
that it should be earnest. Look, again, and see what trace of 
earnestness we can find here. And again, should not Art be 
thoughtful, imaginative, faithful, and enthusiastic? Surely none 
of our readers doubt it, but they will assuredly find here few 
traces of thought, imagination, fidelity, or enthusiasm. And the 
worst of the matter is that it is in qualities like these, qualities 
which it is the province of an Academy especially to encour- 
age, and for the practice of which the assured position of its 
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members gives them peculiar facilities,—it is in such qualities 


that the Academicians fail most completely. It is undoubted] 
the case that a young English artist could have few worse pr 
to artistic merit than the examples set before his eyes by the. 
majority of those whose works occupy the chief position in these 
galleries, and whose names are proudly distinguished by the Aca. 
demic initials. It was with feelings of bitterness and shame that 
we walked on Wednesday from room to room, and marked in each 
work the same slavish adherence to tradition, the same mawkish 
sentimentality or maudlin pathos, the same repetition of worn. 
out stories and feeble witticisms. Neither gladdening the eye 
delighting the imagination, rousing the intellect, nor nerying 
the heart, the dreary series of pictures passed in long 
review before us, exciting neither pleasure nor surprise, It 
is not only the almost incredible dullness of the work that. 
we have to complain of, nor even the want of high aim 
amongst the Academicians, though both the above are pain. 
fully evident; but it is the want of comprehension of what 
is beautiful in nature and man which leaves us with such a 
hopeless feeling as to the artist’s work in the future, as well as 
the present. We possess a literature in England more rich and 
varied, on the whole, than that of any country of the world, yet, 
for our artists, there exist but a dozen or so stories and a score 
of scenes from English literature. We have the most tender 
harmonies and subtlest variations of landscape, sylvan and 
agricultural, in the world; but you will scarcely find a green 
field or carefully-drawn grey sky on these walls, and every 
variation of interest and passion which sways our nation’s 
policy, or urges our individual action, remains an unknown 
land to these painters. The chief attempts at the reproduction 
of contemporary history are two pictures relating to “ Imperial 
India,” the principal object in one being a gigantic locomotive, 
and in the other a libellous portrait of the Prince of Wales, 
watching a cavalcade of seven hundred elephants crossing 
the Sarda, a work which is meritorious, perhaps, but. hardly 
successful. But the “Gordon Riots” are of course represented, 
and Marat is once more killed by Charlotte Corday, in a work 
by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A., of which we can only say that it is the 
most ugly and unpleasant version of the story which we have 
yet seen. There are plenty of “tramps” and “ phantom ships” 
and “old stone-breakers,” and “returns of penitents,” and 
“foolish virgins,’’—indeed, all these subjects, and many moreas 
common-place, are illustrated in the first room. Well, it is no 
use, we suppose, dwelling on the painful subject; we cannot 
write our painters out of dullness; if they prefer to “daub their 
way to emolument and oblivion,” as Ruskin once put it, they 
must “ dree their weird,” and we must ours; but it is time that 
the fact were fully recognised that as far as an Academy goes,. 
we have none that is deserving of the name. And now let us 
glance swiftly through the gallery, in search of what crumbs of 
interest we may chance to find. There is hardly one work by an 
Academician to which the epithet “ beautiful” can be applied. 
There are some thoughtful portraits by Watts and a 
very inadequate one of Gladstone by Millais; there are 
several exquisitely-finished heads by Leighton, though far in- 
ferior in power to earlier work, but their loveliness is that 
of wax or porcelain, and too fragile to be truthful as 
representations of flesh and blood. Edwin Long has two very 
large companion pictures, representing Vashti refusing to 
go in to the King, and Esther determining to go. We shall 
mention these works more minutely in our succeeding notice; 
at present, it is sufficient to say that they have all Mr. Long’s 
usual merits of execution, and also his peculiar weakness, that 
of imparting life to his conception of a scene. They are like 
many very well-taught young ladies’ performances on the piano 
—a species of highly-trained artistic gymnastics. Millais sends 
only four contributions, of which three are portraits, and the 
fourth a singularly common-place, poorly-painted picture of a 
castle, apparently on a Scotch loch, the water in front re 
sembling a hayfield. Pettie and Orchardson are less interesting 
than usual, each in his accustomed manner; and Poole’s work 
is rapidly approaching that stage when compassionate silence 18 
the truest kindness. There is one large landscape which is beau- 
tiful in the exhibition, and as far as our present knowledge 
goes, only one,—that is, No. 643, “ The Stronghold of the Seison 
and the Camp of the Kittywake,” by John Brett, an artist whom 


little to the credit of their discernment or their impartiality. 
Two pictures, by Albert Goodwin, illustrative of the “ Voyages 





of Sinbad the Sailor,” supply almost exactly the place which 


thee Academy have hitherto refused to enrol in their ranks,. 
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Paton used to fill here. They can only be regarded as 
dream’, but dreams of so exquisite a texture, the fabric 80 
‘ons in itself, as to be very satisfying. Mr. Goodwin, 
ave known ever since he exhibited, if we remember 
at the Dudley his picture of the “Siren Sea,” 
has the peculiar faculty of painting a natural scene 
with an under-current of supernatural feeling, which leads 
naturally up to the introduction of his legendary or super- 
natural characters. In this he somewhat excels Noel Paton, the 
surroundings of whose fairy characters, were prone to be a little 
too substantial. Mr. Goodwin is one of those artists, as yet 
gnknown to the general public, who do good work of a wholly 
original kind, and there is hardly any other truly imaginative 
painting in this exhibition than these two voyages of Sinbad. 

For small landscapes there must be noticed the works of 
Mr. Cecil, who promises at present to become the greatest of 
our landscape painters, and whose pictures we propose to 
mention minutely in our notice of the Grosvenor Gallery next 
week. It is, we believe, notorious that for years the Academy 
have rejected or “skied” this artist. There is also a small 
winter landscape by a foreign artist named Munthe, which is 
excessively true to the season it represents. 

The most thoughtful of the subject-pictures here is also the 
work of a young painter, and one already known to the public 
by his picture of “ Harmony,” which was such a favourite in 
the exhibition of two years ago. The present work is an illus- 
tration of Evangeline, showing the expelled villagers clus- 
tering together on the beach in the twilight, waiting for the 
boats to take them off to the ships. Very quiet in colour, and 
very carefully painted and thought-out, this work deserves a 
closer study than we have as yet been able to give it; in any 
case, it is a notable one for a young painter, and wholly devoid 
of any clap-trap sentiment. Mr. Rooke, whose “ Story of Ruth ” 
we praised so highly in the same exhibition as Mr. Dicksee’s 
“Harmony,” has here six small pictures, in an elaborately de- 
signed frame, entitled, “King Ahab’s Coveting.” We hope this 
sincere and very conscientious painter will forgive us for saying 
that these works appear to us to be somewhat inferior to those 
of two years since. An artist who bestows such severe and un- 
sparing labour upon all his work, is peculiarly liable to the error 
of frittering away in minutia the main interest of his subject, 
and though, as an artist once said to us, of Mr. Rooke’s work, 
that “he knew how to make a small piece of canvas precious 
with colour,” he has in the present instance over-laboured his 
compositions, and the effect of the series is not to tell the story 
in any way clearly, but rather to leave us with an impression 
of a beautifully designed piece of mosaic, in which scarlet 
draperies, green vine-leaves, and gold frame, all take a part. 
With a little less slavish adherence to the manner of the artist 
on whom Mr. Rooke has evidently founded his style, and a little 
more of that artist’s spirit, this young painter may do great 
things yet. The last picture which struck us as a favourable 
example of the more ordinary style of subject-painting was the 
work of Mr. Briton Riviere, entitled “The Poacher’s Widow.” 
It is an illustration of the poem in Charles Kingsley’s 
“Yeast.” This is work which stands midway between that 
of Mr. Dicksee and the ordinary run of Academy subject-pic- 
tures. It can scarcely be called thoughtful, as it does not seem to 
penetrate into the real spirit of Kingsiey’s ballad ; there is sor- 
row in the widow’s face, but none of the brooding spirit of 
revenge which is shadowed forth in the poem, nor, indeed, does 
she look otherwise than a decent country maiden oppressed 

with grief. But the painting is, nevertheless, sympathetic; 
landscape and figure operate together to tell the story—“ the 
merry brown hares are leaping ”—with as vivid a contrast to the 
human feeling as in the poem itself, and the whole work is one 
of true feeling. With the exceptions of the pictures we have 
mentioned, and one rough landscape of moor and purple moun- 
tain, by Mr. James Macbeth, hung where it is impossible to see it 
properly, we discovered no work in the Academy of other than 
the slightest interest. One other picture there is which we should 
perhaps mention here, as though in some respects belonging to 
the school of dress and upholstery paintings, it has qualities of a 
higher order. This is called, “ Until Death do us part,” and is a 
subject hackneyed enough, in all conscience. A white-haired old 
gentleman, trim and upright nevertheless, is leading his young 
bride down the aisle of a modern Ritualistic church. At the 
corner of one of the low open pews stands a young man, looking 
earnestly at the bride,—the bride’s face is turned slightly 
towards him, but bent downwards. The scene is powerful and 
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remarkable, no less for the intensity of its rendering than its 
moderation, the feeling suggested being just what it might 
be in real life, sufficiently noticeable to a careful observer, but 
by no means prominent. This picture is by Mr. Blair Leigh- 
ton, and is carefully and well painted throughout. We hope 
Mr. Leighton may use his talent in future in a more hopeful 
school than that of Mr. Frith. It is noticeable that of the 
works we have noticed,—the only ones which seemed to us at 
all out of the common-place order of subjects and execution,— 
only one is the work of an artist connected with the Academy, 
and that the least original of the number. 








BOOKS. 


——>——_ 
M. THIERS’ SPEECHES.* 

Ir was perfectly right to publish a collection of M. Thiers’ 
speeches. They are likely to be his most durable monument. 
The majority of his books will be quickly forgotten by the 
world, which does not care to linger over improvisations, how- 
ever clever, dexterous expositions of common-place ideas, and 
flattery addressed to some of the most unfortunate qualities of his 
countrymen. His history has lost caste in France, and has be- 
come little more than a name. It is not much read, and those who 
like its picturesque inaccuracy and its chauvinism would be half 
ashamed to own their feelings. But his speeches are worth 
turning to. They are important historical documents. They give 
one a view of France for more than forty years; and an editor 
who took the trouble to select the best of them and to print them in 
three volumes would be doing good service, and would enable 
Englishmen to get that which they rarely have, a living and con- 
secutive knowledge of French politics since the Restoration, 
Unfortunately, M. Calmon, the editor, has gone the wrong way 
to work. These three large volumes contain speeches delivered 
from 1830 to 1836. M. Thiers was then a Minister; he was the 
principal champion of several Cabinets, and in that period he 
made some of his best speeches. But at this rate, to how 
many volumes will M. Calmon’s work run? Allowing two 
years to a volume, there will ultimately be about twenty 
volumes. This is more than a curious public will tolerate. 
M. Thiers is an interesting figure in history, but life is too short 
for any one to give a large fraction of it to the reading 
of clever bygone speeches. M. Thiers, who was himself the 
soul of good-sense, would have been the first to own that 
it was a mistake for a biographer or an editor not to 
be succinct, and not to recognise that portability is neces- 
sary to immortality. A statement has been made that the 
Minister of the Interior has granted a subsidy for the publi- 
cation of M. Thiers’ speeches; and without some assistance 
of this sort, their appearance on the scale contemplated by 
the editor would be unaccountable. We have, however, a 
graver fault to find with M. Calmon. He has done his work 
in a slightly slovenly fashion. His notes sometimes give a 
miserable modicum of information. He is usually content to 
summarise the arguments of the speaker immediately preceding 
M. Thiers, to pay some florid compliments to the latter, and 
then to let the reader find out as best he can what the debate 
was all about. He has not even taken the trouble to correct M. 
Thiers’ figures. As a member of the Institute, M. Calmon can, no 
doubt, cipher; and he ought not to have suffered some trivial 
miscalculations which we find in M. Thiers’ financial speeches 
to pass uncorrected. Editing after this fashion is very much on 
a level with manual labour. With a copy of the Monitewr or 
the Journal Oficiel, and a pair of scissors, these three volumes 
might have been thrown together in a couple of days. 

M. Calmon is justified in praising these speeches highly. 
They are models of clearness, of order, of theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge and good-sense. M. Thiers had to hold his own 
with Guizot, Dupin, de Broglie, Odilon Barrot, Berryer, and 
Royer-Collard. On particular occasions these speakers far sur- 
passed M. Thiers, but not one of them was so ready in debate, 
and few of them maintained so high a level of Parliamentary 
eloquence. To be sure, some of the speeches which are selected 
for praise contain a large amount of rhetorical rigmarole, 
and none of them are free from faults of good-taste. There 
are too many flattering references to France and its grande 
et magnifique existence, to satisfy English wsthetic canons. In- 
deed, M. Calmon is much too ecstatic and dithyrambic in his 





5 * Discours Parlementaires de M, Thiers. Publi¢s par M, Calmon. Paris: Calmana 
évy. 
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praise, and he shows no sense of due proportion in comparing, 
as he indirectly does, M. Thiers as an orator to M. Berryer. 
We may cite on this point the testimony of an unexceptionable 
witness, who had often heard both, and was well qualified to be 
an impartial arbiter. In a speech which M. Grévy delivered 
when he was made Batonnier of the Paris Bar, he said of Berryer 
that “this King of the Bar held also the sceptre of Parliamentary 


eloquence.” If he did not, M. Thiers was not his most success-. 


ful rival. In fact, we are disposed not to rate very highly these 
speeches as pieces of eloquence. They are clever and dexterous, 
and are good business statements. They show that M.-Thiers 
took endless pains to master matters of detail; that if he had 
to defend a vote for the secret police, he got up its whole 
history since the time of Louis Quatorze ; that he made 
experiments with respect to French iron, in order to be 
at home in discussing the question of the duties on 
rails; and that he prepared himself for a speech on a vote 
for the theatres by labour which would have qualified 
him to write their history. All this is admirable, and is pro- 
bably much better than eloquence. But it is simple truth to 
say that M. Thieys’ voice could not take the highest notes of 
oratory. 

In his latter years, M. Thiers proved himself to be a 
statesman. He rose above his early errors and _pre- 
judices, and he conducted himself in trying times so as 
earn the respect of persons who had little sympathy 
with his vapouring policy as Minister. These volumes 
do not show him in his best or worst light. They are not the 
record of the least creditable part of his career. In 1830-1836, 
he was sincerely desirous to import into France English Con- 
stitutional ideas. He talked to the Assembly much as Canning, 
whom he resembled in so many ways, did to an English Parlia- 
ment. The Charter—‘la Charte, qui nous domine, qui nous 
entraine’’—was to him what the Bill of Rights or the Re- 
form Act was to Lord Russell. He endeavoured to place 
Louis Philippe in the position of a Constitutional Sovereign. 
English maxims and precedents were often cited; and he 
loved to regard the Revolution of July as the equivalent 
in French history of the English Revolution of 1688. “The 
Revolution of 1830 ought not to destroy; on the contrary, 
it ought to found and perfect. There is one fact in history for 
me conclusive, a comparison which will not be disputed; I 
mean the English Revolutions. The first was destructive, but 
the second founded a dynasty which will long live, to the 
glory and happiness of that splendid nation.” Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these speeches is the argument 
for a hereditary Peerage. It is probably the ablest plea 
ever advanced for this institution. M. Thiers was evidently 
expressing his sincerest convictions, in pressing on his country- 
men in 1831 the supreme importance of surrounding the 
Throne with a class born to power, and interested in the main- 
tenance of stability. It was the study of the English Constitu- 
tion which had forced this conviction on him. He admired 
cette suite, cette tenue, in the public affairs of England; and he 
thought that it might be attained in France by the establish- 
ment of a hereditary Peerage. 

Of course, these speeches, delivered while the memory of the 
hlunders and breaches of faith by Charles X. was fresh, are 
anything but temperate and just. They exhibit blindness to 
the merits of the entire Restoration. M. Thiers talks, naturally 
enough, in a rather wild way about the tyranny which 
prevailed before 1830. The White Terror, of which Paul Louis 
Courier complained, M. Thiers saw everywhere. We do not 
expect to find a party orator fully sensible of the existence of a 
better side to the Restoration. M. Renan’s words on this sub- 
ject have an element of truth :—* Though the absolute negation 
of the French Revolution, the Restoration put in operation 
the best maxims of that revolution. In appearance illiberal, 
it inaugurated liberty among us; the work of the foreigner, 
it began a period of political animation and public spirit; 
represented often by men of mediocre range of mind, it founded 
the true intellectual development of France in the nineteenth 
century, and remains an epoch dear to all those who think.” 
Many of the speeches reprinted in this volume are con- 
cerned with various budgets and financial operations. They 
exhibit M. Thiers in his weakest capacity. So far as they 
are narratives of facts, they are worthy of admiration. Nothing 
can be more clear to the eye than his silver thread of speech ; 
next to Mr. Gladstone’s, they are the most interesting of budgets. 


economical errors. We might refer to M. Thiew’ apelin 
the importation of foreign rails as a signal proof of me 
sophistry to which a Protectionist must descend, if he is to be 
consistent. It seems difficult to believe that a : 
statesman should, at a time when the development of railwa 
was making slow progress in France, owing to the want of 
capital, resist a project for lowering the duty on English rails 
But he had the courage of his convictions. Quand on est dete 
wn systeme, il faut s’y tenir, So he fearlessly sacrificed French 
railways to consistency. 

M. Thiers had an infallible knowledge of the weaknesses of his 
countrymen, and nowhere does he exhibit this more than in the 
various speeches which he made with respect to the project for the 
conversion of Rentes; he knew, as Gambetta does, that an 
economy to be purchased in this manner would be bought at 
the cost of popularity, and that was argument enough for 
him. The interesting classes of small proprietors who pos. 
sessed the greater part of the Rentes merited, in his viey 
ménagements. He refused, therefore, at first, to consent 
to any measure of conversion, and the fall of a Ministry wag 
the result. As head of the Administration which next came 
into power, he declined to deprive the Rentiers of more than one. 
half per cent. interest. We find the same spirit of worldly-wise 
servility in extravagant, high-flown references to Napoleon: — 
“Si la Révolution a brisé le passé, c’est lui qui a créée présent, 
c’est lui qui a créé ce magnifique état social que le monde entier 
nous envie. Je n’oublierai jamais ces immenses bienfaits.” 
There are pages of this heady, frothy rant, which has stimulated 
the worst passions and fanned the most mischievous delusions 
of M. Thiers’ countrymen. 





PROFESSOR FRASER’S SELECTIONS FROM 
BERKELEY.* 

SEVEN years ago, we endeavoured to give an account in these 
columns of the principles of the Berkeleyan philosophy, and of 
the salient facts in the life of Bishop Berkeley himself, in re 
viewing, in two successive articles, the four volumes so ably 
edited by the present Professor of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh, of which three are devoted to the works, and the 
remaining one to the biography and correspondence, of the 
eminently subtle and profoundly spiritual prelate. And if, 
following the example of a distinguished journal—though 
at a great distance—which, on the outbreak of the war 
between the Southern and Northern States of America, 
reproduced in identical terms, on a given morning, a 
“leader” of a previous day, we were to reprint here all that 
we then felt called upon to say respecting either the Bishop 
of Cloyne, or his erudite and thoughtful biographer, perhaps 
few would recognise that an old acquaintance was addressing 
them, and we ourselves should be spared considerable trouble. 
But in that case, not to mention other considerations, we should 
be doing immense injustice to the volume before us. For the 
editorial matter contained in the Selections is not a mere abridg- 
ment of the larger commentary which Dr. Fraser has already 
given to the world on the speculations of Berkeley. It is, so to 
speak, a new survey of the psychological region previously 
travelled over; and this survey, with its many ingenious and 
ingenuous side-lights, we cannot but believe will secure for the 
author even a higher place than he had attained before in the 
regard of all genuine students of metaphysical science. 

The Selections to which we are here introduced are taken (A) 
from Berkeley’s “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” (B) the 
“Essay towards a New Theory of Vision,” and “ Visual Lan- 
guage: a Dialogue,” and (C) from the author’s latest work, 
“Siris: a Chain of Philosophical Reflections.” To each of 
the three sections a lucid prefatory note is prefixed, containing 
a summary of the views advaneed or advocated in the respec- 
tive treatises; and the editor supplies, in addition, an intro- 
duction, in which he reviews the “History of Metaphy- 
sical Enquiry, from the Days of Des Cartes,” “the father 
of modern metaphysics,” down to recent times; while, on 
almost every page are to be found foot-notes, which suffi- 
ciently indicate that, while Professor Fraser has thoroughly 
oriented himself in regard to every phase of the Bishop’s 
teaching, he is nowise prepared to say that his author 
has left, as an “open secret,” any one of the problems which 
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he discusses with such marvellous adroitness, earnestness, and 


literary grace Of these notes, as of the introduction, we 
can safely affirm that they reveal so much care and acuteness, 
zo much candour and familiarity with metaphysical speculation, 
and such a capacity of presenting the most abstruse questions 
in language which is never pedantic, but always directly and 
juminously expressive of the subject under discussion, as to 
render the present volume a typical specimen of first-class 
philosophical editing. ; 

Will any one ever do for Coleridge what Professor Fraser has 
done in the work before us for Berkeley? And the mention of 
the name of Coleridge has recalled to us the one omission which, 
after a very careful perusal, we have discovered in this admirable 
little volume. Professor Fraser says truly and well that modern 
intellectual philosophy originated in the endeavours of Descartes 
to isolate himself from all beliefs, or philosophical dogmas, 
which might be presumed to be exerting some attractive or re- 
pellent influence on the spontaneous operations of the human 
spirit; and that he found that, do what he would or could, there 
was one element from which he could in nowise effect a dis- 
engagement, and that was the consciousness of his own exist- 
ence. This ultimate fact, which, as it seemed to him, he dis- 
covered in the depths of his being, he expressed in the world- 
famous formula,—Cogito, ergo sum. Now, of course Dr. Fraser is 
acquainted with the Biographia Literaria, but he has made no 
reference to the subtle exception which Coleridge took, some 
sixty years ago, to the Cartesian affirmation, in one of the splen- 
did fragments of speculation contained in the work just named. 
And the exception is in substance this—we freely translating 
the Latin terms in which a considerable portion of it is ex- 
pressed*—that whereas all that truly is, has its being in the 
very act of its own self-affirmation, the Cartesian formula is not 
a formula directly and immediately expressive of self-conscious- 
ness, “as appears by the inevidence of the converse.” It is like 
maintaining that because “ we can say, it is a cherry-tree, there- 
fore it is a tree,’’ we are equally at liberty to say that “ because 
it is a tree, therefore it is a cherry-tree.”” The Cartesian affir- 
mation confounds genus with species, the mode with the 
subject, and substitutes a possible, probable, or it may be 
actual, accident of self-consciousness for self-consciousness itself. 
Having made this reference to Coleridge, we cannot but add 
that the speculations of Berkeley had far more deeply and per- 
manently moulded and coloured his thinking than is generally 
supposed to be the case, and that he elaborated a seeming atone- 
ment between the Principles of Human Knowledge,as enunciated 
by the Bishop of Cloyne, and the Doctrine of Identity, as affirmed 
by Schelling, concerning which reconciling endeavour we should 
be glad to have a critical judgment from Dr. Fraser in the next 
edition of the Selections. 

To return to Berkeley himself, as represented in the present 
volume, we shall limit our observations on his psychology to the 
subject of his earlier and later ideology. 

The Bishop’s “ ideas,” as first proclaimed by him, were mere 
forms of sense-perception, and led him, though he never seems 
to be in the least “ careful or troubled about” intellectual diffi- 
culties, into great straits. For the whole cosmical phenomena 
existed, according to him, only because they were perceived. 
But if this exorbitant conception were true, how could we ever 
know that the “sensations” which we call fellow-creatures 
were not mere “sensations,” after all; and secondly, what could 
be the possible good of attempting a theodicwan vindication of 
the painful events, which occur alike in our personal histories, 
as on the great stage of the world at large, if these existed 
only because they were arbitrarily—which, however, does 
not mean that they were capriciously—presented to our 
senses by a Supreme Will, and had no substratum of fact, 
apart from our experience of them, to account for their 

taking place ? In the third place, how could our “ opposed 
judgments” in each act of sense-perception be accounted for ; 
and how was the difference, acknowledged by Berkeley himself, 
between our “ideas” of “sense” and our “ ideas” of “ imagi- 
nation” to be explained? The good Bishop was in each case 
ready with his answer, and that was in each of the three cases 
alike,—Ego et Rex meus. Anticipating Fichte’s famous appeal 
to his class,—“ Gentlemen, think the wall,” Berkeley had 
unthought the wondrous universe of which, in the well- 
known passage he has spoken so eloquently; and “ things” 
only existed, be they things of pain or things of pleasure, 
because a Higher Will was always imprinting various “ ideas ” 
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on what he was pleased to call his senses. Curiously 

enough, Berkeley was the first of all psychologists, certainly 

of all modern psychologists, to affirm the common-sense pro- 

position that we hold direct, and not mercly mediate, con- 

verse with Nature, by means of so-called species,—an affirma- 

tion which, as it seems te us, has immensely contributed towards 

the freshness and realism of modern art and poetry. Never- 
theless, he hypothetically, in his earlier essayings, resolved into 

mere perception the objective kosmos; and as David Hume was 

subtle enough to detect, there remained, according to the logical 
sequence of Berkeley’s advocacy, nothing for the consciousness 

but its own simple or complex experiences. That is quite true, 
we would say, whether disciples of Berkeley or not. But follow- 

ing Berkeley and his editor, the present writer would here add, 
these experiences are not limited to mere sense-perceptions, nor 
to the representations or combinations of them. And alike in 
the glowing fervour of his youth, as in the calmer and pro- 
founder meditativeness of his declining years, it was the special 
merit of Berkeley that he strove to penetrate the human 

spirit with the conviction that there is an abiding, living 
Will, with whom we have always to do, and who is “ the fountain 
source of all our seeing ;” and that amid the fleeting shows of 
sense, and the changes which are continually taking place in 
the structure of our own bodies, human self-consciousness re- 
mains unique in Nature, with its indestructible and essential 
attributes of reason, free moral volition and activity, conscience, 
and faith. But while in all his inquiries there is the felt pre- 
sence of an intense, brooding, moral element, vastly different 
from, and altogether superior to, a mere passion for edification, 
it is in the latest teaching of Berkeley—in “ Siris,” the great tract 
which, as everybody has heard, begins with tar-water and ends 
with the Trinity—that the noblest qualities both of his intellect 
and his heart are revealed. He has grown wider, deeper, more- 
tolerant, with years. The ideology of sense-perception with 
which he slew the giant “ Abstract Matter,” has been replaced 
by one of a lofty intellectual character. He no longer insists 
that being and perception are one and the same thing; and all 
the surroundings of sense, instead of being respectively or col- 
lectively designated “ideas” or “ sensations,” have become in 
his vocabulary phenomena, while they are in themselves but 
evanescent adumbrations of a transcendent reality, above and 
beyond the sensuous horizon. “ Ideas” are now transformed 
into “ patterns on the Mount,” or in the Supreme Will and 
Reason, according to which all phenomenal existence has been 
fashioned, and in the recognition or discovery of which alone, as 
principles of rational thought, philosophy finds its end and satis- 
faction. It was but to advance one step further when Berkeley 
affirmed that, by means of these eternal verities, which lie behind 
all transitory appearance, the great Spirit who upholds all, and 
animates all that lives, was holding continual converse with his 
creatures. And thus, according to him, we find ourselves in an 
ordered kosmos, in which, by a siris, or chain of rational links, 
we rise from “the sphere of gross perception” to Deity itself. 
But this intellectual vision of God, so to speak, is too inferential 
in its ultimate character, and too wnmoral, at the same time, to 
meet the demands either of the reason or the conscience of man. 
For, if the Infinite be not already given, however mysteriously, 
as a constituent element of our thought, no possible addition of 
finites could ever lead to the production of it. And, on the other 
hand, surely both moral philosophy and the explicit teaching of 
Christ would command us to substitute for a mere intellectual 
proposition, which claims to represent the invisible source of all 
good, the practical judgments of our spiritual nature, following 
in the light of obedience to the behests of conscience, and to the 
requirements of our noblest aspirations. But it is impossible to 
rise from communion with the spirit of one who, like Berkeley, 
“ dedicated his age as well as youth, the later growth as well as 
the first-fruits, at the altar of truth,” without feeling that our 
best faculties, intellectual and moral, have been drawn 
upon to their inmost depths, without feeling that our 
philosophy has given to us some of the profoundest reasons 
for faith,—faith in our senses, faith in the conclusions of our 
intellect, heart, and conscience, faith in freedom, in immortality, 
and inGod. And that Berkeley, “though dead,” will long con- 
tinue to “speak” to us, will be owing in part to the subtle 
grace and fervid power with which he originally gave his specu- 
lations to the world; but very considerably to the labours of 
Professor Fraser, who has succeeded in demonstrating that the 
endeavours of “the pious, ingenious, and beautiful life,” which 
closed suddenly at Oxford, whither the Bishop had betaken him- 
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self, from his love of learned retirement, have constituted an 
epoch, or fresh point of departure for psychological science. 





MR. FROUDE’S CHSAR.* 


In his article in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Froude has 
answered beforehand some of the objections which we might 
otherwise have felt inclined to take to his present work. 
He calls his biography of Cxsar a “Sketch,” because, as he 
says, the materials do not exist for a portrait which shall be 
at once authentic and complete. We venture to express a doubt 
as to the accuracy of this statement, and if we could trust Sue- 
tonius as implicitly as Mr. Froude does, we should feel no 
doubts at all about the matter. Be this as it may, we 
are inclined to think that if Cwsar’s biographer is to 
confine himself entirely to the written letters of original 
authorities, then Mr. George Long’s account of the great 
Roman leaves nothing to be desired. But greater scope 
should undoubtedly be given for inferences fairly drawn, and 
we infinitely prefer Mommsen’s brilliant oil-painting to Mr. 
Long’s painstaking sketch in crayons. In the main, Mr. 
Froude’s conception of the character and career of his hero 
agrees with that of the German historian. But Mr. Froude’s 
historical tact is hardly so sure, and his scholarship is by no 
manner of means so strong,as Mommsen’s. It argues, there- 
fore, great courage in a writer who has so few claims to be 
called a specialist, to choose a topic which a real specialist has 
already all but made his own. At the utmost, we can only 
praise Mr. Froude’s “ Sketch ” as a good but in every point in- 
ferior copy of a picture painted by a master-hand, and readers 
who are well acquainted with the third volume of Momm- 
sen’s Roman History will find little to admire or to learn 
in this monograph. There is, however, a host of readers 
in England to whom Mommsen is “ caviare,” and who would 
find Mr. Long both dull and dry, and for them this book 
will prove a godsend, Dullness and dryness find no place in 
Mr. Froude’s writings, and if his accuracy were on a par with 
his vivacity, he would be a very phoenix of biographers. But 
accuracy is, to say the least, not Mr. Froude’s forte, and as we 
must perforce give a specimen or two of what we deem to be 
his errors, we may say at once of these errors that, 
although they are scattered, alas! as thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa along his pages, they are not of such gravity 
and importance as to impair the substantial value of 
the book. A bad scholar will not detect these faults, nor 
will a school scholar think, however much they may vex 
him, that they deserve to be severely castigated. A far more 
important question presents itself, and it is, unfortunately, one 
which our limited space prohibits us from discussing. We 
can but indicate it, by saying that, in our opinion, Mr. Froude 
writes far too much in the spirit of Mitford and Kingsley, 
and that, to notice one phrase only, to speak of the Roman 
Senate as the ‘noble lords,’ is to use words which, for an 
English reader, are nothing less than misleading. A great 
portion of Mr. Froude’s narrative is vitiated, we hold, by the 
colouring thus given to it,—but, as we said before, this is a ques- 
tion which we cannot discuss hie et nunc. Still less is it our 
jntention to dwell on the unrivalled abilities of Cesar as a 
soldier and statesman, and of the use which he made of 
them. The world is pretty well agreed as to the necessity 
which compelled him to take the steps which have been most 
condemned, and there are few indeed who do not agree with 
Niebuhr in holding that his murder was the most senseless act 
that history records. We may leave, therefore, all inquiries as 
to the legality of that deed, and the theories which the defence 
of it implies, to debating clubs. All that we purpose at present 
to do is to enter a protest against the extra coat of whitewash 
which Mr. Froude has, quite unnecessarily, we think, and quite 
unjustly, given to Cesar’s moral character; to notice a few of 
those irritating blunders that we have referred to; to quote, in 
justice to Mr. Froude, one of the many brilliant passages which, 
in spite of all that criticism may say against it, make his present 
work a notable and praiseworthy addition to English literature ; 
and finally, to condemn very briefly, but very emphatically, 
what we cannot but consider as a grave offence against good- 
taste and good-feeling, in a man of Mr. Froude’s mark. 

First, then, for a few specimens of what we think to be 
blunders ; and these we may, for brevity’s sake, treat as if we 
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were correcting errata for the press. “ Sertorius,” says My, 
Froude (p. 81), “was poisoned at last;” Sertorius was na 
poisoned at all. ‘The mother of the Gracchi’ ” (p. 66), “ said 
Mirabeau, ‘ cast the dust of her murdered sons into the air, and 
out of it sprang Marius ;’” Mirabeau said nothing of the kind, 
and if he did, Mr. Froude ought to have corrected him. Cicero 
wrote of Pompey’s first speech in the Senate after his return 
from the East,— Non jucunda miseris, inanis improbis, beatis 
non grata, bonis non gravis; itaque frigebat.” The mean} of 
this, of course, is that the speech gave no satisfaction to the 
“residuum” or canaille, to the democrats, to the moneyed 
class, or to the aristocrats, and therefore fell very flat. Mr. 
Froude (p. 162) translates as follows :—“ Pompey gave no pleas. 
ure to the wretched; to the bad, he seemed without backbone. 
he was not agreeable to the well-to-do; the wise and good found 
him wanting in substance.” Speaking of the adoption of 
Clodius into a plebeian family, Mr. Froude (p. 187) says, for 
Claudius to descend among the canaille was as if a Howard 
were to seek adoption from a shopkeeper in the Strand.” There 
was no descent of the kind here implied. The Plebeian “ houses" 
corresponded much more closely to the untitled aristocracy of Eng. 
land than to her retail traders. “ The Helvetii” (p.207) “looked 
for nothing less than to be pursued by six Roman legions,” This 
is a German, not an English idiom, and may remind some of 
our readers of Mr. Ward’s mistranslation of the phrase 
in Curtius’s History of Greece,—* Marathon was nothing lessthan 
a complete victory,” meaning, of course, “anything but” &¢, 
Cicero’s plain-spoken confession that he had been “ a downright 
jackass,” —“ germanum asinum fuisse,’—would not be more 
properly rendered, “own brother to an ass.” (p. 248.) The 
suggestion is not germane to the matter; nor is another (p. 
272), that the “ mirificae moles” which guarded the approaches 
to Britain, might be the “masses of sand under water at 
the Goodwins.” Pompey’s cavalry at Pharsalia were 7,000 
strong; six out of the seven were foreign regulars. Mr, 
Froude describes them (p. 389) as “ brilliant squadrons, com. 
posed of carpet-knights from the saloon and circus.” We might 
easily enlarge this list of errata, but we have probably made it 
too long already. We cannot, however, forbear from noticing 
that Mr. Froude repeats the error (p. 54), which we exposed long 
ago, about Sulla’s white-and-purple complexion ; and we should 
like to know what cause he has for saying, in the teeth of 
Suetonius’s remark that they were “black and lively” (nigris 
vegetisque), that Caesar’s eyes (p. 482) were “ dark grey, like an 
eagle’s.” 

Of the unnecessary pains, as we think, which Mr. Froude has 
taken to clear Cwsar’s moral character of a stain which Cesar 
himself, we are confident, was the reverse of ashamed of, we need 
say nothing. As to the scandal about Nicomedes, Mr. Munro 
has exploded that; but we may add, as a rider to Mr, 
Froude’s remark (p. 480) on Czesar’s freedom from the abomin- 
able form of vice which was so common in his time, that as far 
as our own recollection goes, Cesar was never accused of the 
depraved tastes referred to. ‘There can be no question also, we 
may add, that Brutus’s mother, Servilia, was Ceesar’s mistress, 

It is time, however, that we should drop this nagging criti- 
cism, and make the quotation we promised. It is but one 
among many which might be taken, and will show that 
Mr. Froude has lost none of that command of vigorous 
English to which he owes his deservedly high reputation as 
a writer. We quote it also with particular pleasure, because 
it does, to some extent, make the amende honorable to what we 
cannot but think the rather harsh view elsewhere taken of the 
great orator whom it describes, and the final sentence stands out 
in marked contrast to the verdict which Mommsen had the im- 
pudence to pronounce. After all, some decency is required even 
in a German, however gifted and however learned, and for a 
man who writes his own inferior tongue so ungracefully to treat 
the man who wrote Latin in perfection, de haut en bas, is as 
offensive as it is ludicrous. But here is the quotation :— 

“So ended Cicero, a tragic combination of magnificent talents, 
high aspirations, and true desire to do right, with an infirmity of 
purpose anda latent insincerity of character which neutralised and could 
almost make us forget his nobler qualities. It cannot be said of Cicero 
that he was blind tothe faults of the party to which he attached himself. 
To him we owe our knowledge of what the Roman aristocrats really 
were, and of the hopelessness of expecting that they could have been 
trusted any longer with the administration of the Empire, if the 
Empire itself was to endure. Cicero’s natural place was at Caesars 
side; but to Cesar alone of his contemporaries he was conscious of an 
inferiority that was intolerable to him. In his own eyes, he was 
always the first person. He had been made unhappy by the 





thought that posterity might rate Pompey above himself, Closer 
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naintance had reassured him about Pompey, but in Casar he was 
pn of a higher presence, and he rebelled against the humili- 


ite acknowledgment. Supreme as an orator he would always 


pe, and an order of things was therefore most desirable where oratory 
held the highest place. Thus he chose his part with the ‘ boni,’ whom 
he despised while he supported them, drifting on through vacillation 
into treachery, till the ‘ingredients of the poisoned chalice’ were 
‘commanded to his own lips.’ In Cicero, Nature half-made a great 
man, and left him incompleted. Our characters are written in our 
forms, and the bust of Cicero is a key to his history. The brow is 
proad and strong, the nose large, the lips tightly compressed, the 
features lean and keen, from restless intellectual energy. The loose, 
pending figure, the neck too weak for the weight of the head, ex- 
plains the infirmity of will, the passion, the cunniny, the vanity, the 
absence of manliness and veracity. He was born into an age of 
yiolence with which he was too feeble to contend. The gratitude of 
mankind for his literary excellence will for ever preserve his memory 
from too harsh a judgment.”’ 

We have nothing more to do now but recommend Mr. 
Froude’s “ Sketch ” of Czesar very warmly to all English readers 
who have not studied Mommsen. But while we do so, very 
heartily and quite sincerely, we must, as we have said, mark 
our strong disapproval of what appears to us to be a gra- 
tuitous offence against good-taste, in which Mr. Froude 
occasionally indulges. Here are the phrases and passage 
which have struck us as unworthy of Mr. Froude. If they 
strike the reader differently,—‘so mote it be.” Mr. Froude, 
we may remark, had previously spoken of Cwsar as the 
“saviour of the world.” At page 459 he speaks of him as 
being at a “ Last Supper” at the house of Lepidus, and he 
concludes his book with the following comparison :—* Strange 
and startling resemblance between the fate of the founder of 
the kingdom of this world, and of the founder of the king- 
dom not of this world, for which the first was a preparation. 
Each was denounced for making himself a king. Each was 
maligned as a friend of publicans and sinners; each was 
betrayed by those whom he had loved and cared for; each was 
put to death; and Czesar also was believed to have risen again 
and ascended into heaven, and become a divine being.” If Mr. 
Froude had added that the word “ Christ” begins with a C as 
well as the word “ Czesar,” his comparison would have been still 
nearer Captain Fluellen’s than it is. We can hardly believe 
that he is serious, and in any case must record our deliberate 
opinion that the above comparison is much more worthy of 
Camille Desmoulins in his stupider moments, than of a writer 
and a thinker of Mr. Froude’s calibre. 





THE LAND OF MIDIAN REVISITED.* 
Tue words “ Midian’ and “ Midianites ” are, of course, familiar 
to every reader of the Bible; even the little school-girl knows 
that it was to merchants of this nation—Ishmaelites—that 
Joseph was sold. But we doubt whether many persons, who 
are not advanced geographical students, have at all a clear idea 
of the situation of this country, and still more, whether they 
know that it was, in very ancient times, resorted to by the 
Egyptians for gold and copper, and for the highly-prized “ blue- 
green stones,”’ i.e., turquoises, Midian, the Madyan of the Arab 
geographers, is that part of the Arabian Desert which lies to the 
east of the northern portion of the Red Sea, a narrow strip of 
country, extending lengthwise from the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah to the Hejaz. It is mostly barren and moun- 
tainous; and, although under the dominion of Egypt, 
is still in the possession of the children of Ishmael, the 
wandering Bedawin. It will be remembered that Captain Burton 
led an expedition thither in 1877, and published a book in which 
he described at much length the physical features of the country. 
Of that expedition he now speaks as “a forlorn-hope, a miracle 
of moral audacity,” so slight were the grounds he had when it 
started for believing that he should find that for which he was 
seeking,—namely, some trace of the precious metals and of the 
ancient mines. That he did find such traces, and that they 
were deemed of sufficient importance to be followed up, in the 
hope of ultimately replenishing an exhausted treasury, caused 
the Khedive to despatch Captain Burton a second time, 
with engineers and miners at his command, to investi- 
gate the matter more thoroughly; and after some months 
of what we cannot but characterise as rather superficial 
work, he claims to have discovered a region extending 
some hundreds of miles, containing gold, silver, lead, 
copper, salt, saltpetre, and vast deposits of gypsum; to say 
nothing of turquoise crystals in the quartzose rocks of the 
Wady Umm Jirmah, and pearls upon the coast. Besides these 
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mineral riches, Captain Burton speaks of having surveyed the 
ruins of eighteen cities and towns, and discovered twenty large 
mashgal or ateléers, a number which answers nearly to the forty 
Midianite settlements of the Arab geographers, and he says 
that he found everywhere “extensive works for metallurgy— 
barrages and aqueducts, cisterns and tanks, furnaces, fire- 
bricks, and scoriz, open mines, and huge scatters of spalled 
quartz’’—and expects “that future exploration will develop. 
Midian as it has done India.” 

It is a little disappointing, however, to find that the twenty-five 
tons of specimens brought home have given such small results. 
Dr. Percy only says, after having submitted many of them to- 
careful assaying, “ I consider these indications not altogether 
unsatisfactory, and certainly to justify further working; ” and 
he suggests that the samples sent to him probably consisted of 
stuff that had been rejected by the ancients as wnworkable. It 
remains, therefore, to be seen whether the Midianite mines have- 
been already worked out and abandoned as incapable of supply- 
ing ore, or whether, as Captain Burton believes, they have only 
been subjected to a superficial scratching, and with modern 
appliances may be made to yield incalculably rich results. 
He accounts for the inferior nature of the specimens by the 
curious disclosure that no metallurgist or practical prospector 
accompanied the expedition, and says that the samples were 
collected “ d& ciel ouvert, and wholly without judgment,” which 
was, to say the least of it, leaving out the part of Hamlet, since 
engineers, artists, and map-makers, miners and quarrymen, 
were likely to be of comparatively little use, without the prac- 
tised eye of an expert to direct them in their operations. It 
seems to have been a herculean task to get together the neces- 
saries for a start, something like a miracle being required to find 
money, when, as Captain Burton confesses, the country of the 
Pharaohs was in a bankrupt state. Of course, in his opinion, 
the impoverished state of the Egyptian treasury does not by 
any means lie at the door of his patron, the enlightened and 
far-seeing Prince “Ismail,” but is entirely due to rapa- 
cious foreigners, who, comically enough, are accused of sug- 
gesting “ profitable investments, which yielded literally 
nothing.” Let us hope that no such result may attend 
his own venture. However, they got off at last, sixty men all 
told, in a crazy old steamer, which threatened to blow up at 
every moment, and landed safely, much to their astonishment, 
at El-Muowaylah. Then came the necessity of engaging 
a Bedawin escort and baggage-camels; but this matter 
Captain Burton seems to have carried with a high hand. 
According to him, “ the unsettled Arabs plunder and slay; the 
settled Arabs slander and cheat,” so there is not much to choose 
between them. Hegivesan amusing account of “ disrating ’ Abd- 
el-Nabi, who had accompanied him in 1877, and whom heis sup- 
posed to have spoilt by over-kindness ; and honouring his uncle, 
Shaykh ’Aldyan ibn Rabi’, a man of substance, who can collect at 
least 2,000 camels, with the permission to serve him, the said in- 
dividual being reported to have behaved so well as to have been 
recommended to the Viceroy, at the conclusion of the expedition, 
for promotion to the chieftainship of his tribe and the usual 
yearly subsidy. To such a pass apparently have the children 
of the Desert come in this part of the world. 

We are given a sketch of the encampment at the foot of the 
White Mountain, where the twenty large snowy tents look 
sufficiently imposing. It is not, however, necessary to follow 
the expedition in its three journeys throughout Midian; we 
need only touch upon some of the more interesting por- 
tions of them, premising that we should have liked Captain 
Burton’s book better had it been written with a little less 
flippancy, and had he not been so fond of using abusive 
terms in speaking of the Arabs. “ Vermin,” “ thieves,” 
“ starvelings,” “scoundrels,” “ wretches,” are his favourite ex- 
pressions, and suggest the feeling that one would be sorry to 
have been of the number of those who were committed to his 
tender mercies. If we err in this conception, he has only him- 
self to thank for having drawn his own portrait in such 
unfavourable colours. In the Wady-el-Baddé, Captain Burton 
found, besides traces of ancient ruins and some which were 
much more modern, a large cemetery composed of catacombs, 
which the Bedawin call maghair (caves) or bibén (doors), 
some of which are considerably ornamented, while others 
are separated from one another by flying buttresses, most 
of them showing door-jambs, with hollowings for hinges and 
holes for bars; some of the tombs have windows as well as 
doors. This place Captain Burton considers to be Madidma, 
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the capital of Madyan Proper, ranking after Petra, and a chief 
station upon the highway leading to the Wady-el-Arabah. 

A more noteworthy “find” was the classical ruin at Wady 
Hamz, the southern frontier of Egyptian Midian, between it and 
the Hejaz, a ruin which, says Captain Burton, “ kept its mystery 
to the last,—the more we looked at it, the less could we explain 
its presence. Not a line of inscription, not even a mason’s mark, 
—all dark as the grave, deaf-dumb as the ‘olden gods.’” The 
Baliyy Bedawin say that these ruins have not been long uncovered, 
not more than half a century, but they do not know who caused 
the diggings to be undertaken. The gasr, or palace, is a 
Roman building of pure style, standing upon the edge of the 
left bank of the Wady, commanding a glorious view of wooded 
valleys, with the picturesque peaks of the Tihamat-Balawiyyah 
in the background, and distant from the sea about three miles. 
‘Columns and pilasters and bevelled stones have been swept down 
into the Wady, and large pavement flags rooted up and tossed 
about. The building is square, the material alabaster, which, 
the people say, came from the quarries still open at Abir 
Makhirir, this alabaster being streaked with ruddy, mauve, and 
dark bands, The basement of the southern wallisentire. Fergu- 
son calls the building a small shrine, but at present there seems to 
be no means of determining either its founder or the purpose for 
which it was erected. Not far from Wady Hamz was dis- 
covered what Captain Burton takes to be the old gold-mine of 
El-Marwah ; there they found chalcedony, one of the specimens 
cf which contained dendritic gold. El-Marwah the author 
holds to signify “ the place of Mari,” or “ Quartz-land,” and as 
there exists there a whole snowy reef, with a jagged crest at 
least 500 métres long, part of which has been excavated, he is 
led to believe that the place can be none other than the cele- 
brated Arab mine which gave its name to the chief centre of 
work in South Midian. 

It remains merely to notice the occasional mention of the 
scenery, which, in its peculiar character, must be grandly strik- 
ing,—rocks of every variety of form, rising one above another, 
and tinted with every shade from lapis-lazuli to plum-purple, with 
the various greys and browns, and an occasional bit of dazzling 
white. Sometimes a patch of vegetation, at others a glimpse of 
the sea, with its tawny coast, will add to the charm of the pic- 
ture, which is rendered doubly beautiful by the gloriously trans- 
parent sky. ‘“ Wild, mysterious Midian,” although wanting in 
much that makes travel delightful, has, nevertheless, its own 
peculiar sources of attraction, and is a region which is clearly 
deserving of more lengthened and careful exploration than any 
that has yet been bestowed upon it. 





SOME ODDITIES OF SPORT.* 
Tue writer in the Field to whom we are already indebted for a 
couple of entertaining books on shooting, yachting, and sea- 
fishing trips, at home and abroad, now follows them up with 
two more volumes of a similar character, into which, however, 
he introduces pretty largely the canine element; and lovers of 
dogs will find their favourites, especially the kinds used in sport, 
described by one who evidently has an equal acquaintance with 
and affection for them, and who delights in recording eccen- 
tric bits of cynology. In fact, “ Wildfowler” “ Snapshot” 
‘makes it his business to take part in out-of-the-way adven- 
tures, and seems to have a special knack of hunting them up, 
having made friends amongst queer characters, both in our own 
out-lying districts and those of France, whose people, delighting 
naturally in a gentleman willing to fraternise with them and 
treat them well, did not fail to advise him, in their choice ver- 
nacular, of any special opportunity. ‘“ Mr. Wildfowler, sir, the 
mullit is on, i have cot a good ’aul on ’em, pleace cum ; sir, lots 
ov burds in the mashes. iam at Waybridge, Dick,” is the style 
of one of their epistles, which is eagerly responded to, with ad- 
mirable results. The fishing excursions and wild-fowling trips 
are pleasantly related, but there is not much that is excep- 
tional about them. We cannot exactly understand the pleasure 
of attracting a number of poor ducks, who are, we know, 
possessed of a good deal of curiosity, by means of a 
light with a reflector behind it, pushed out from the 
bows of a boat, and committing wholesale massacre by 
blazing away at the luckless victims. This is how they do it on 
the river Saone, it appears. In the Abbeville marshes they rig 
up a hut, and use call-ducks, or sometimes bird-calls, to bring 
ducks, plovers, curlews, &c., within range, a poodle being 





* Shooting Adventures, Canine Lore, and Sea-Fishing Trips. By “ Wildfowler,” 
“ Snapshot,” of the Field. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 





employed as retriever, and acting his part to perfection, 
comical dogs seem to be quite the best for this kind of 
and their masters are very proud of them. One of the 
modes of catching ducks, however, is that of netting them, ag 
it used to be practised at Cape Gris Nez. The nets were placed 
during the night at low tide upon rough ground covered with 
mussels or other shell-fish, and when the sea washes in, cover. 
ing the net with two or three feet of water, the black 
ducks that come with it are caught in the meshes as 
dive. Black ducks are not very good eating,—nevertheless, 
there was at this time a good market for them at Boulogne 
on fasting-days, at about fivepence a-piece, the macreuss 
being, according to the fisherman, allowed to the faithfy 
at such times, because of their uninviting qualities. Twirl. 
ing for larks and the method of catching jays alive, in 
Alsace, where they are terrible depredators in the fruit season, 
are among the oddities of sport, the twirling being specially 
recommended as a pastime for elderly gentlemen who cannot 
see very well, or who have not strength to follow nobler 
game. In this case the birds are fascinated by the refle. 
tion of the sun on the bits of looking-glass fastened to 
the twirler, and remain in a cloud over the apparatus, wait. 
ing to be shot. We can well imagine the comical effect 
presented by a sportsman of this kind, when seen from a little 
distance, standing as he does upon one leg, moving the other, 
to which is attached the string of the twirl, forwards and back. 
wards, and popping away at the unconscious songsters, which 
are destined to be most unromantically consumed in a pie; but 
though we are told that the performance is “ capital fun,” we 
scarcely think it either amusing or legitimate. 

Now, wolf-hunting, which “ Wildfowler” also describes in 
very stirring language, is quite another affair. In that case it 
is a savage beast, which carries off sheep and lambs, and not un- 
frequently attacks women and children, that is the object of the 
chase, and the cowardly yet ferocious animal is undoubtedly fair 
game. His incisors are more than double the length and thick. 
ness of those of our strongest hound, hence it is necessary to 
hunt him with powerful dogs, although the little dachshunds 
and bassets are sometimes used to run him down. In sucha 
case, however, he must, of course, be despatched either by the 
gun or the knife. In Brittany any one who shoots a wolf, pro- 
vided he takes its head to the prefecture of the department or 
to the mayor of the village, can claim the official reward, 40 fr. 
for a cub, 80fr. for an ordinary wolf, 100 fr. for a she-wolf in 
cub, and 150 fr. for a wolf proved to have attacked and bitten 
women and children. It appears that since the war of 1870, 
the number of wolves has so greatly increased that the 
official lowvetiers are unable to cope with them, and consequently 
shooting them with or without a licence is permitted. The 
lowveteries are, says the author, admirably managed, and “the 
peasants fairly worship the captain or lieutenant of the dis- 
trict.” There seems to be no exclusive breed of wolf-hounds; 
indeed, according to “ Wildfowler,” the French varieties of 
hounds have, since the Revolution, become so exceedingly inter- 
mixed, that only in very high-class kennels can any true types be 
found. Quoting from Revoil’s curious Histoire Physiologique 
et Anecdotique des Chiens de Toutes les Races, our author gives 
us some very amusing dog-stories, some of which have, however, 
been told before. That of the dogs belonging to the smugglers, 
who take lace across the French and Belgian frontiers, and who 
are yearly killed by thousands by the Custom-house officers, 
shows, if true, that these animals possess a startling amount of 
intelligence :— 

“He [Revoil] says that when once laden with the forbidden goods, 

the dog assumes spontaneously his part of the responsibility. He 
starts when it is dark ; finds out where the Customs’ officers are. If 
he meets only one on his road, he will fight him, if he cannot other- 
wise force his way through; but if he is not strong enough fora 
battle-royal, he hides himself behind a tree, or a hedge, or a bush, 
and waits patiently for a favourable opportunity. Arrived at his 
destination, he takes care to ascertain that no one is about whom he 
does not know, and mistrusts, before showing himself.’’ 
Yet this is, as “ Wildfowler” remarks, scarcely more won- 
derful than many performances of the sheep-dog, and certainly 
not more so than that which he tells us, on the authority of M. 
Elzear Blaze, a well-known French sportsman and littérateur, 
who declares that having asked of a farmer the way to his 
friend’s house, he turned to his dog and said, “ Take this gentle- 
man to Mr. So-and-so’s house, but do not yourself enter the 
house. Come back straight here. Do you hear ?”—and that 
the dog obeyed implicitly. 

The chapter on the sloughi, or greyhound of Algeria, is one 
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= the most interesting in the book. To keep a greyhound and 
k was formerly the exclusive privilege of the Arab chief, 
-— t day it is extended to all,—and in fact, while the 
put in the present day 1% . 
aloughi is kept by the rich Arab for sport, the poorer one relies 
n him for his maintenance and that of his family, and the 
markets of Algiers are in great meas ure supplied with game by 
their means. The greatest care is taken to keep the breed pure, 
and the animals are immensely prized, so much so, indeed, that 
ies left motherless are at once handed over to the women, 
qho will nurse them as if they were babies, and allow them to 
share with the babies in all their privileges. The full-grown 
is treated as a most esteemed member of the family, in 
fact, as well as the head of it, by whose side he sleeps, sharing 
notonly his couch, but the best of everything his master possesses, 
and when the creature dies the whol ehousehold is plunged inafflic- 
tion. The attachment of the sloughi for his master is so great that 
he will pine away when separated from him, and die of grief, 
should the separation be too prolonged. When he returns, the 
animal displays the most extravagant joy, and will even spring 
apon his saddle to be caressed. It is principally in hunting the 
gazelle that the sloughi displays its great speed, and of course 
it undergoes a special training for the purpose. At three or 
four months old the puppy is made to hunt rats, at five or six 
it may be entered to hares, and a dog of twelve months is 
slipped at young gazelles, the matured animal alone being per- 
mitted to hunt a full-grown one; and this he does by scent, like 
alymer, using a good deal of cunning in order to get near 
enough for a rush before he puts out his full speed, and secures 
his quarry. The Arabs, we are told, while wonderfully struck 
by the way the “pagans’” dogs work, set no value on 
their qualifications. “It is all very well,” they say, “but 
give us a good sloughi, and then we want no gun and no 
powder and shot to secure our game.” The greyhounds be- 
longing to rich men wear handsome and often very valuable 
collars, but every sloughi has some ornament, be it only a 
necklace of cowrie-shells, fastened together with twine. This 
esteem for valuable dogs amongst the Arabs is of very old date, 
since other authors tell us that amongst the ancient inhabitants 
of Yemen, the man who should kill a dog belonging to one of 
his tribe was obliged to give to his owner a heap of wheat large 
enough to cover the animal entirely from the head to the tip of 
the tail. As the European dog loses his scenting-powers 
in the great heat of Algeria, the sloughi is likely to remain 
master of the situation, but gazelles are only now to be found 
in the desert, although a good deal of coursing takes place in 
the country, wherever consulates or large garrisons are to be 
found. Of course, “ Wildfowler”’ has a good deal to say about 
field-trials and the training of sporting and other dogs, and 
much of his advice is worth listening to, particularly his rough- 
and-ready preventive of hydrophobia, by rubbing gunpowder 
into the wound the instant a dog is bitten, and setting fire to it, 
repeating the operation two or three times. This remedy is 
said to be perfectly certain in its effect, the great object in such 
cases being to scarify the wound thoroughly, before the poison 
has had time to mingle with the blood; and as we find the 
author willing to inflict pain when severe measures are necessary, 
he is just as ready to risk his life to save a favourite,—witness 
the pathetic story of the drowning dogs, the death of poor 
Nigger, and the brave rescue of Click, when his fate was almost 
sealed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
umipancas 

The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—There is a want of continuity and unity about this 
book. Particular scenes, and chapters, and characters are good, but 
the effect of the whole is disappointing and unsatisfactory. There 
is vigour, for instance, in the description of the relation between 
Allan and the actress, but there is no skill shown in making it part 
of the story. And it is quite monstrous to kill Allan’s wife, in order 
to make room for the quite unlikely complications that are supposed 
to arise out of a lad’s love-letter, written years before. Then we 
have chapter after chapter about Duncan Graham’s adventures with 
the army of the Peninsula,—chapters very good to read, but leading 
to nothing in particular. Duncan is not the hero of the story, and 
disappears from it altogether, without, so to speak, leaving a gap. In 
fact, the book wants orderly development. It isthe old story that we have 
to repeat to weariness, insufficient materials spun out for non-literary 
reasons. In this case, there is so much ability shown by the writer 
that we peculiarly regret the mistake. Marco Viscontt, translated 





from the Italian by “A. D.”’ 3 vols. (Charing Cross Publishing 





Company.) The life of an Italian soldier and statesman, full of 
adventure and incident, which a reader will follow without diffi- 
culty, but which, in spite of the high reputation of the author, 
he will not be inclined to place in the first rank of histori- 
cal romances.——Love’s Revenge. By Ida Joscelyne. (Kirby and 
Endean.) A young man is turned out of his own home because he 
will not take Orders, goes to sea, rises to command a ship, 
realises a fortune, and finally exacts “love's revenge,” in 
marrying his daughter to the son of his elder brother,—an ex- 
cellent moral, which might have been better recommended than 
by this somewhat absurd and inconsequent tale. Dead Lilies. By 
Cecil Haselwood, edited by Mrs. Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. (Reming- 
ton.) It is a pity that the combined efforts of an author and an 
editor should not have produced a better book than this,—should not 
even have avoided the absurd anachronism of introducing lawn-tennis 
thirty years ago; for not less must be allowed, since one of the 
characters has had time to grow middle-aged. The heroine is a 
rather hoydenish and vulgar girl, not much better than the nowreaur 
riches to whom she is meant to stand in contrast. The surprise of 
the story is a very threadbare incident indeed. We cannot say any- 
thing more for Dead Lilies than that when the author does not aim 
at anything fine, she writes with a certain liveliness. 





The Duration of Future Punishment, and other Sermons. By the 
Rey. Charles Short. (Mathew and Co., Dundee.)—There are many 
good thoughts in these sermons, which specially aim at reconciling 
Christianity with the best phases of modern culture. One of the 
sermons is on the work of the Spirit in modern life, and this work is 
shown to be manifested in the various eager inquiries after every kind 
of truth, and in those recent revelations of beauty which are due to 
the poetry of Wordsworth, and the musical compositions of Handel 
and Beethoven. In fact, every development of man’s natural gifts is 
claimed as a manifestation of the working of the Divine Spirit. In a 
sermon on immortality, based on the fifteenth chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the stress of the argument is laid on 
the position that belief in our immortality stands or falls with our 
belief in a supreme personal God, which we may well admit; but 
there would seem to be a contradiction in suggesting that “there are 
men who would have us believe that the heavenly Father can, 
without a pang, give up his children to annihilation.” We suppose 
that Mr. Short here refers to the doctrine of “conditional immor- 
tality,” as it is called, but it strikes us as inconsistent with the main 
tenor of his argument. In speaking of future punishment, he re- 
marks that the present revolt against the current popular dogma 
arises from the fact that “the very spirit and teaching of Christ are 
embuing the modern mind, and making men receive the truth that 
God is the Father of the human race.” In its old form, therefore, 
he goes so far as to regard the dogma of eternal punishment as 
utterly un-Christian and infinitely harmful. He has two sermons on 
the subject, which are well worth reading. 


We have received a number of little volumes called “Health 
Primers’’ (Hardwicke and Bogue), which are under the editorship of 
Dre. J. Langdon Down, J. Mortimer-Granville, and Henry Power, and 
Mr. John Tweedy. The five now before us are Premature Death: its 
Promotion or Prevention. Alcohol: its Use and Abuse. Personal Ap- 
pearances in Health and Disease, The House and its Surroundings. 
Baths and Bathing. Happy is the man who does not need to trouble 
himself with literature of this kind! This is a happiness, however, 
which can hardly be possible in this age, and we may therefore com- 
mend these little manuals to the large class who may have more or 
less need of them. Writers of popular books about health have a 
difficult task to perform. They must not be too vague to be useful,— 
they must not be too technical for the public. We take, for instance, 
the book on Premature Death. One of the causes enumerated 
is “heart-disease.” To specify the symptoms would certainly 
be to do more harm than good, but to mention the antecedents 
of the malady is useful, for though some are not preventible, some 
certainly are. Good-sense characterises the series, as far as we have 
been able to estimate it. The manual on “ Alcohol,’’ for instance, 
deals with a difficult subject (for it seems to be harder to be temperate 
in talking of it than in using it) with commendable tact and judgment. 
This is the conclusion of the whole matter :—“ In ordinary hfe, only so 
much alcohol as is of use to ensure mental rest and good digestion 
should be taken. When these are sufficient without alcohol, none 
should be taken.’ This particular volume is especially valuable ; that 
on Baths gives, among other things, some good hints about the foreign 
bathing-places. We do not know whether it is consoling or otherwise 
to find that the author hints his disbelief in the efficacy of “steel 
baths, sulphur baths, and mud baths.” The House is another very 
valuable manual. 

An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order of Shakespeare's 
Plays. By the Rev. H. P. Stokes, B.A. (Macmillan.)—This little 
book is well and honestly executed, and will be welcome to 
all Shakespeare students, a rapidly increasing class, as we have 
reason to believe. Mr. Stokes seems to have studied his sub- 
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ject thoroughly, and he has condensed for us the general results 
of the researches of Shakespearean critics, and he has not omitted to 
avail himself of the recent ingenious (too ingenious, as he fairly calls 
them) theories of Mr. Fleay as to Shakespeare’s versification. In the 
case of some of the plays, the dates of their composition can be ascer- 
tained with almost absolute certainty, and it is interesting to note how 
often various tests lead to the same result. In other cases, again, 
we are on slippery ground; the date of Hamlet, for instance, has 
given rise to as much controversy as the drift and purpose of the 
play. The reader will here and there come across some speculations 
of critics which will amuse him. It appears that the Merchant of 
Venice has much exercised the minds of German commentators; one 
thinking that its main idea is “ Christian conciliatory love,” another 
maintaining that the subject is “the dialectics of abstract rights.”’ 
Critics who are bent on tying down any of Shakespeare’s plays to the 
setting-forth of some abstract idea, which it is their business to ex- 
pound, will occasionally make themselves ridiculous. 

Reminiscences of the Warin New Zealand. By Lieutenant Gudgeon. 
This book, which exactly fulfils the promise of its title, will be read with 
great interest by all who directly or indirectly took part in the opera- 
tions which it professes to describe, and will have a certain value for 
the future historian of the rise of New Zealand. Whether it has been 
compiled from the journals of the author and his friends, or from tales 
told over the camp-fire, it preserves faithfully enough many interest- 
ing facts, along with much that is trivial and valueless. Mr. Gudgeon 
stands too near the matters he relates to estimate their comparative 
importance truly. He does not show a glimmering perception of the 
purposes—anything but dishonourable, though impracticable—which 
led the Maori into resistance of the Government, and gave life 
to the movements of the Hauhaus and of Te Kooti. He does not 
understand the complex strife of Governors and Generals, of political 
ministers and missionary bishops, of north island and south island, of 
provincialist and centralist—a strife not tempered, but confused, by 
ntermittent action from the Colonial Office—which made the earlier 
history of the war a sad picture of weakness and waste, and a source 
of permanent bitterness on one side at least. Mr. Gudgeon describes 
skirmish after skirmish, without grouping, for he does not fully 
understand, and when he understands he does not bring out, the 
plans and the exigencies which ruled for the moment. He fails to 
give the topographical information necessary to the general reader, 
and there is very little in the way of graphic hints to bring into light 
the characters of the actors, which it is yet far too early fully to 
appreciate and describe. No attempt is made to explain the 
relations among the various Maori tribes, and between them and 
the Government ;—relations which are not only essential to make 
the narrative interesting, or even intelligible, but which weuld on 
their face form the best vindication of the colonists from the calumnies 
which were once current against them. Mr. Gudgeon errs oftener 
on the side of undiscriminating good-fellowship than of unkind pre- 
judice. Only once we find a glaring instance of personal bitterness,—a 
gratuitous attack on Mr. Parris, one of the best, bravest, and most de- 
voted of the many good servants of the colony, and one of the most 
judicious friends of the Maori. School-boy witticisms, such as are 
common in light military narratives, can be easily forgiven; but the 
book is disfigured in several places by stupid jokes and sneers un- 
worthy of a New Zealand colonist, at instances of Maori barbarism. 
It is right to point out these faults, for a book is yet wanting on the 
New Zealand wars; but Mr. Gudgeon’s narrative is generally truthful 
and fair, and will greatly help any reader who has other sources of 
information. 

- Memorials of the Savoy. By the Rey. William John Loftie, B.A., 
with a preface by the Rev. Henry White. (Macmillan.)—The family 
that gave a permanent name to the “Savoy” had but a very brief 
connection with it. Peter, seventh son of Thomas, Count of Savoy, 
came to England not long after the marriage of his niece, Eleanor of 
Provence, to Henry III., with the hope of getting some substantial 
good, for England even then seems to have had a reputation for 
wealth. He did not obtain such a splendid provision as his brother, 
Boniface, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, and made about the 
least reputable of the long line of Primates. But the King gave him 
the manor lying between the street called “La Straund” and the 
Thames, land belonging to the King, as having been reclaimed from 
the river. Peter left it to the “Friars of Mountjoy,’’ and these 
sold it for 300 marks to Queen Eleanor. Edmund Crouchback, 
second son of Henry, succeeded to it. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of John of Gaunt, whose house there was burnt in the insurrec- 
tion of 1381. When John of Gaunt’s son came to the throne, the 
Savoy, with the other possessions of the House of Lancaster, was 
annexed to the Crown. Henry VII. founded there a hospital, which 


became extinct through the mismanagement of its property in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the Crown laying hands on the 
remnant of its possessions. Meanwhile it had been connected with the 
names of some eminent men. Mark Anthony de Dominis, the most dig- 
nified convert which Anglicanism has ever made, was Master for some 
years, The Savoy Conference was held there; and Fuller, who had 





a 
been chaplain before the Civil War, preached there his last Sermon, on 
Sunday, August 12th, 1661. Among later associations is the Venerated 
name of Frederick Denison Maurice, who preached several times in the 
chapel. Mr. Loftie deserves the greatest praise for the skil] and 
taste with which he has dealt with a great body of materials, 
modest little volume which he has given us is quite admirable of its 
kind. 


Five Minutes to Spare. Extracts from the Every-Day Book of the 
late Rev. John Guard. (Hatchards.)—The present writer hag often 
thought that it would be a good thing to have an “ every-day book,” 
and has bewailed the indolence or want of leisure which has hindereq 
the realisation of his idea. The sight of this volume hag somewhat 
reconciled him to his fate. It would be a deplorable thing to have 
one’s careless jottings-down “ pitchforked,’’ so to speak, into print, 
Into such books one puts things, as one lays by various articles, 
because they may be possibly wanted. Other things one preseryes 
for their very absurdity’s sake,—bad puns, for instance, and the like, 
But the rubbish that has a certain value of association for the Collector 
bears a very different look to others. We do not mean, of course, that 
all this book is rubbish, but that it contains a good deal of Something 
very like it is beyond doubt. In fact, there was wanted a very discrimj. 
nating judgment in making the selection, if, indeed, any selection was 
made. To be quite candid, Mr. Guard himself does not seem to have had 
a judgment or taste without reproach. He quotes, for instance, with 
high approval a piece of turgid fine-writing from a description of the 
wreck of the ‘Pomona :’—“ While gazing with sorrow on the rolling 
waters, which raised their white heads like surpliced-choristers chant. 
ing a requiem for the dead, our attention was drawn,’ &c, The 
simile of “ the surpliced-choristers ’’he considers to be most “touching 
and poetic.” That other things produce a most ludicrous effect is not 
the fault of the collector. A fine though quaint epitaph, ending with — 


‘Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay” 


is followed by a recipe for the “ patent reviver for polished furniture 
or patent leather-boots.” Other things are quite obsolete. The 
amount of cotton goods exported in 1833 has very little interest 
now, except as compared with our present or recent export. 
“The fifty-six thousand copies” of the Times, printed one day in 
March, 1849, and spoken of as a marvel, are habitually and 
vastly exceeded by many papers now. Again, there is a para- 
graph about Simon Magus which we should have thought no one 
in this century had believed. “‘ He was anathematised by the Apostle 
(St. Peter), while making some flying experiments before the 
Emperor ; and the result was that he fell from a great altitude, and 
was killed on the spot.’’ This is said to be “well known.’ Oddly 
enough, it is quoted from the New Monthly Magazine, 1852. 

The Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, from 1794-180, 
translated from the Third Edition of the German, with Notes, by L. 
Dora Schmitz, Vol. II. (Bell and Sons), carries us down to the death of 
Schiller, on the 9th of May, 1805. As before, it is chiefly interesting 
to those who are well acquainted with German literature. Of Eng- 
lish books—Shakespeare, who is frequently mentioned, excepted— 
little is said. We note a criticism of Goethe’s which bears directly 
on a literary topic now much discussed :— 

“Your letter again finds me engaged with the Iliad. The study of 
this poem has always chased me round a circle of delight, hope, in- 
sight, and despair. I am more than ever convinced of the unity and 
inseparableness of the poem; and in fact, there no longer is, and 
never will be, any one capable of judging it. At all events, I find 
myself forming a subjective opinion; it must have been so with 
others before us, and will be with others after us. However, my 
first idea of an ‘Achilleid’ was correct, and if I am to do any- 
thing of the kind, I must keep to this. The Iliad seems to me 80 
round and so perfect—let people say what they will—that nothing 
can be added to or taken from it.’’ 


Goethe had thought of writing an “ Achilleid.” 


The Battle of Unbelief. By the Rev. Gavin Carlyle. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Well meant as this little book is, we are afraid it will 
not do much to decide the battle between belief and unbelief. The 
fact is, Mr. Carlyle hits out, as it seems to us, rather wildly, and is 
far too dogmatic. Subtler weapons than he wields are needed for the 
conflict. After stating the position of the Evolutionists, he adds, by 
way of summing up the matter, “The idea is preposterous.” Why, 
again, should Mr. Darwin be told that if he believes his theory, he 
should establish a society for civilising and educating gorillas? This 
is not argument. There is some sense in quoting Virchow’s criticism 
of the Darwinian doctrines, as that really does point out their weak 
side. But our author is so confident and dogmatic, that his book 
will have but little effect on any who are not already be- 
lievers. It is, indeed, perfectly true that much of the destructive 
German criticism is, in its way, quite as dogmatic; and it 
is, no doubt, fair to say that it is, to a great extent, based 
on the assumption that prophecy and miracle are simply im- 
possible. Bat Mr. Carlyle does not by any means fairly state the 
difficulties about the Book of Daniel, which have perplexed critics as 
orthodox, on the whole, as Mr. Carlyle himself. Nor, again, should 
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positively that the doctrine of the inherent immortality 
doubtedly believed by the Jews as a nation. He 
must know that this has long been a question even among the sin- 

t believers in Christianity. We quite recognise the force of his 
cate that the immense differences of men in mental power seem 
aed the existence of an unseen spiritual power independent of 
bodily structure, and we occasionally feel that some of the old argu- 
ments on behalf of belief are re-stated with some degree of skill and 
eloquence. 

The Classic Poets: their Lives and their Times, with the Epic 
Epitomised. By W.T. Dobson. (Smith and Elder.)—We must begin 
ng to the selection of the “Classic Poets,’ among whom 
Virgil should certainly have found a place. Camoens, Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Spenser should have yielded to him, and even, pace John Dryden, 
Milton. The accounts of the “lives and times” are very perfunctory 
and unsatisfactory. The description is far too grand for the very 
slight sketches which are attempted. What reason has Mr. Dobson 
for saying that Homer’s “ proper name ’’ was Melesigenes? This, we 
take it, was quite a fancy name, and of late invention. He seems to 
have a curious notion about the chronology of Milton’s Poems. 
After relating the circumstances of the publication of the Para- 
dise Lost, he says, “Other works followed at intervals—‘ Para- 
dise Regained,’ then the grand tragic drama of ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
the ‘Mask of Comus,’ ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and 
several Latin and Italian poems.” Is it possible that Mr. Dobson 
thinks that “Comus” and “ Lycidas”’ follow “ Paradise Re- 
gained?” The epitomes of the epics are the best part of the book ; 
though these, too, have severally been better done, we do not know 
where they could at present be found so conveniently together. The 
complicated story of the “Faerie Queen” is carefully disentangled, 
and gives as good a specimen of Mr. Dobson’s powers as any. In the 
epitome of the “ Iliad,” we observe that Venus (why not Aphrodite ?) 
is said to have been wounded by Diomed in the shoulder, whereas it 
should have been the wrist. Again, in the account of the embassy to 
Achilles, the most important of the offers of Agamemnon is omitted 
—the promise of his daughter in marriage, with twelve cities as her 
dowry. The story, too, is disfigured by post Homeric fables. 
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Sancta Christina. By Eleanor E. Orlebar. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Winchester. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A short time 
ago some antiquarians found in a very ancient tomb the remains of a 
noble Etruscan lady. These at once crumbled into dust, leaving 
only her less perishable and very ancient ring; and this incident 
suggested to the author a basis of fact on which to found this tale 
of early Christian life. Any one who is acquainted with the doings 
of Nero, and the occurrences of the later part of his reign, feels almost 
afraid to open a tale extending over that horrible time. But the 
bright side is mostly presented in this story ; the harsher features of 
the heathen civilisation are but lightly touched, and the veil of its 
vices scarcely lifted. The portrait of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles is no easy one to draw, but it must be right to describe him, 
as the author does, as “attractive ;’? such a mind and heart as his 
must have been so, even though they found their expression through 
an enfeebled and possibly insignificant bodily frame. The author 
apologises for anachronisms, and perhaps they are allowable, in the 
same way that an artist may take liberties with the landscape he 
paints, if his picture be only a composition; but as the martyrdom of 
St. Peter seems quite unessential to the artistic completion of the 
story, we think it was a pity to introduce a tradition on which the 
Church of Rome has founded such vast pretensions. There is none 
of the fire and passion of “ Hypatia”’ in thistale ; but it is graphically 
told, and some of its scenes are not only vividly, but poetically de- 
scribed, The grammar wants a little revising; such a mistake as 

“than him” should be avoided, by any one who writes well. 


Excelsior : a Story. By Montorio. (A. P. Blundell and Co.)— 
This tale tells the adventures, full of romance, of a fatherless girl 
and a motherless boy, both only half English. It is vividly and 
pictorially, if not exactly well written, and many of the incidents are 
most sensational, particularly those occurring in Naples and Sicily. 
Both hero and heroine are morally excellent, and unworldly and 
unconventional to the last degree ; but these very qualities of theirs 
bring them into a kind of companionship and into a corrupt atmo- 
sphere which make their story unsuitable for the young. The 
philosophy, of which there is a good deal, seems to consist of a pre- 
Sentation as an ideal of the Christian flower and fruit, without its 
very indispensable root. It is pervaded also by a peculiar idea about an 
informing and self-vreative spirit, inhabiting not only those objects 
we call living, but also rocks and stones, which scems to recall the 
Greek mythology, with a difference. There is a very true apprecia- 
tion of the reality of things, in the contrast between the smooth and 
happy life of the heroine’s sister, who could not “do or dare ” any- 
thing beyond the common routine, and the troubled life and sad end 
of the more aspiring character. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


we ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, Cater- 
ham Valley, Surrey.—A Limited Number of 

Pupils received. The S Term 

May 5th.—Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A. London. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in Mey.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 

17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 

Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K G.—Tuition, 

from 10 to 15 guineas; board, £45 a year. For par- 

ticulare, apply to the HEAD MASTER, or the Hon. 
SECRETARY. The next Term begins on May 7th. 


eae or DELICATE BOYS, 

from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need sreciai care.—Address 
‘+ M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


O FAMILIES of GOOD POSITION. 
—A Gentlewoman, highly educated, wishes to 
enter a Family as CHAPERON or COMPANION. 
References to the Nobility.—"J. T. S.," 8 Park Terrace 
Regent's Park, N.W. 
py SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be com 


























ted for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Roseall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 143 and 15}.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





A SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 
WANTED, not in a private school, by an 
Oxford man,in low honours, wishful for hard work, 
well recommended, and with experience (not recent 
experience) in class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
minor consideration —Address, “ W.,” 17 Granville 
Square, W.C. 
TPHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 

Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
aesisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 


cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 
| © edachdine | COLLEGE. 
BRISTOL. 

CLASSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. The Councilinvite 
applications for a Professorship in the Latin and Greek 
Languager, History, and Literature. To begin work iu 
October next. Salary £300, with a share of the 
Students’ fees. Applications, with testimonials, to be 
sent not later than May 10th. Further information 
may be obtained from the Principal, on application to 

EDWARD STOUCK, Secretary. 


SALARY £400 PER ANNUM. 


W TANTED, for the Grey Institute 
Collegiate School, Purt Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope, a CLASSICAL PROFESSOR. He must 
be a Graduate of a British University, and a prefer- 
ence will be given to one who would be able, if here- 
after required, to give instruction in the higher 
mathematics. 
_ Fifty pounds will be allowed for passage and other 
expenses incurred in proceeding to Port Elizabeth, 
where the successful applicant will be required to 
assume office on the Ist August next. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
in on or before the 15th May next, to each of the fol- 
lowing Referees :— 

Rev. H. J. Johnson, Penrhyn House, Ullet Road, 
Liverpool; Rev. J. Harsant, New Road, Rochester; 
John Paterson, Esq., 55 Earl's Court Square, London, 
S.W., from either of whom any further particulars 
may be obtained. 

London, 17th April. 


¥ ANDREW’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Limited), ST. ANDREW'S, N.B. 
Head Mistrexs—Miss L. I. Lumspen, Cert. Student 
in Honours, Girt. Coll., Cambridge. 
Assistant-Mistresses— 


cert. Students, Girt. Coll., 











Miss KINNEAR, 


Miss Dove, 

Miss C. L. MAYNARD, Cambridge. 

Miss Woop, 

Mdille. LACHARRIERE, Bachelier-es-Lettres de la 


Faculté de Lyons. 
Friiulein FrrepaA SCHMIDT, Cert. Stud. of the Royal 

Conservatorium of — and New Academy of 

rliv. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough Education at a moderate cost. The 
Head Mistress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. ‘The 
School and Bearding-houses are in a healthy position, 
open to the South, with Gymnasium and Play-ground 
attached. 

Information regarding Nominations, Terms, &c., to 
be obtained from 

Hon. | Mrs. RODGER, South Court, St. Andrew's. 
Secs. { Mrs. DANIELL, 13 Bell Street, St. Andrew's. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Erq. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


E 


The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


E, Lord Chiet Justice, O.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, ' 


» late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, end full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





O AVOID MISCONCEPTION, Mr. 
LAKE thinks it right to state that EDUCATION 
in his SCHOOL implies :—Attendauce at the Church 
of England, and study of the Bible as a book inspired 
in @ sense not inconsistent with evolution (where 
parents do not object); harmonious development 
starting from the pupil's own nature; morality built 
on the pupil's own conduct; natural science learnt 
from Nature; as careful thought fer English and 
Modern Languages as for Classics and Mathematics. 
—" WITHERNDEN,” Caterham Valley. 
EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held at Sic JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL at Repton on TUESDAY, July 29, com- 
mencing at 11 o'clock, and continuing on July 30, for 
the ay =] of Electing to Three Exhibitions. 

The first is of the value of £45 a year for three 
years,and may be raised to £67 a year on recom- 
mendation of the Examiners. 

The second and third are of the respective values of 
£45 and £30, also tenable for three years. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on the 
day of Election. 

Further information will be supplied on application 
to the Head Master, Repton School, Burton-on-Trent. 


eer ct for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will bea Series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, “ Education as a Sci “on dnesday 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street. 

May 14, Classics, Oscar Browning, Esq., M A., King’s 
Coll., Camb. ; 24, Object Lessons, Friiulein Heerwart ; 
26 (Monday), Presidential Address, Prof. A. Buin, 
LL.D., Aberdeen. 

For Syllabus of Lectures, &c , apply to 

Hon. Sez., C. H. LAKE, E-q., B.A., 
Withernden, Caterham. 














(GovENTRY GRaMDWAR ScHOOE 


A HEAD MASTER is WANTED after MIDSUM- 
MER. He must be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom, and may nct hold any other 
office or appointment. 

The salary is £150 per annum, with a capitation 
fee, at present fixed at £2 for each boy, and £75 in 
lieu of residence until one is provided by the Gover- 
nors, The average number in the School for the past 
four years has been about 80. 

A new scheme for the government of the School has 
recently been approved, by which the Goveraors are 
to erect a Master's house and School buildings, to 
accommodate not less than 150 day scholars and 30 
boarders. 

The subjects of instruction include English, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Natural Science, and Greek as an extra. 

Four Exhibitions of £55 a year, tenable for three 
years, by boys intended for the ministry of the Church, 
and two appropriated Scholarships at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, tenable for five yeurs, are attached to the 
School. 

The holders of the Scholarships are eligible for 
election to certain Fellowships at St. John's College. 


Other Exhibitions are, when practicable, to be 
established by the Governors. 

A copy of the new scheme and other particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. T. H. KIRBY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Coventry, to whom applications and tes- 
timonials must be sent, under cover, sealed up, and 
marked “Governors of Grammar School—Head 
Master," on or before the 10th day of May, 1879. 

NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, ls; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


fPYHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mull East. From 
Ten ti] Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools (including Corrodi’s Twenty- 
seven Views of Cyprus) is Now Open.—Admission, Is. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


TATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 
aL TION.—THURSDAY EVENING, May 15th, a 
MEETING will be HELD at the LANGHAM HALL, 
43 Great Portland Street, W., when a Paper on 
“Caste” will be read by RoBeRT N. Cust, Esq. Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.1., will teke the Chair at $ 
o'clock. A Discussion will follow the reading of the 
Paper. Admission Free. 





























E. A. MANNING, Hon, Sec. 


er of ENGLAND TEx 
PERANCE SOCIETY. 





Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Presidents—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY ang 
YORK. 


ANNIVERSARY ARRANGEMENTS, MAY, 1879, 


On FRIDAY, MayY 9th, the ANNIVERSARY FES. 
TIVAL SERVICE will be held in Sr. Paut's Catge- 
DRAL, at 7.30. CHOIR of the LONDON Lay 
HELPERS’ FUND. Preacher — Rev. CANON 
ELLISON, Rector of Great Hazeley, and Hon. Chap- 
lain to the Queen. 

On SunDAY, May Ulth, TWO HUNDRED SPECIAL 
SERMONS upon the subject of TEMPERANCE wilt 
be preached in and around London. For particulars 
¢ ee a. see Church of England 

emperance Chronicle, ice One penny weekly, 
be had of all Booksellers. — . 

On TcespAY, May 13th, at Three p.m. the 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Lisrary 
of LaMBETH PALACE. Chairman—His Grace the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY.  Speakers— Rey, 
and Hon. E. Carr Glyn, Rector of Kensington; Rey. 
G. H. Wilkinson, St. Peter's, Eaton Square; the 
Right Hon. the Earl Nelson; the Right Hon. the 
Lord Aberdare; Sir E. Y. W. Henderson, RE, 
C.B., and others. Admission to this meeting b 
ticket only, which must be correctly filled up 
the name and address of holder. Early applicatics 
should be made, as the number is limited. 

On WEDNESDAY, MAY 14th, at 10.30, the ANNUAL 
MEETING of the WOMAN'S UNION BRANCH 
will be held in the Lower Exeter HA. Chair: 
man—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 
K.G. The following Ladies are expected to read 
Papers, which will be followed by discussion:— 
Mrs. Papillon (Colchester), subject, “The Church 
of England Temperance Society and the Girls 
Friendly Society;" Miss Cons (London), subject, 
“Coffee Taverns and their Work;” Mrs. Cogswell 
(Oxford), subject, * Thrift Branches and Penny 
as a Means of Promoting Temperance.” 

At Two p.m. a special LEGISLATIVE CONFER- 
ENCE will be held in the Society of Arts 
John Street, Adelphi. Resolutions will be submitted 
in favour of * Local Control,” and against “ Grocers’ 
Licences.” Lord Cottesloe, D. Carnegie, Esq., Canon 
Ellison, and others, will take part in the Conference. 

In the Evening, at Seven p.m, the GREAT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
SECTION willl be held in EXETER HALL, under the 
presidency of the LORD BISHOP of EXETER. 
Speakers:—Rev. Canon Ernest Wilberforce, M.A. 

inchester; Rev. J. W. Bardsley, M.A., Liverpool; 
Robert Sawyer. —% Barrister-at-Law, Maidenhead; 
and T. B. Smithies, Esq. (Editor of the British Work- 
man), London. A Choir of 250 Voices, uoder the 
direction of Mr. G J. Chapple, will sing. Doors opea 
at Six o'clock. Admission to Body of Hall, free; 
Reserved Seats (by Ticket only), 1s each, for which 
early application is requested. 

Donations or subscriptions in aid of the Funds will 
be thankfully received at the London Offices, Victoria 
House, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 

J. H. POTTER, M.A.) Seen 
ALFRED SARGANT,; . 


ARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
for WOMEN RATEPAYERS.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held in Willis’s Rooms, 26 King's 
Street, St. James's, on Friday afternoon, May 9th, at 
4 o'clock. The Chair will be taken by Mr. Leonard 
CoukTNsY, M.P. The following ladies and gentlemen 
are expected to address the Meeting :—Mr. O. H. Hop- 
wood, Q.C., M.P.; Miss Downing; Sir David Wedder- 
burn, Bart., M.P.; Miss Becker, the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs. Hallett, Dr. Rae, 
Mra. Scatcherd, Mr. Atherley Jones, Mrs. Duncan 
McLaren. 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Re‘ief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. 

Tbe ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 17th, at Six 
o'clock. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of PETFR- 
BOROUGH in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, RB A., Hon. Sec. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec., 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
METEMPSYCHOSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 
and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, « Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and 
Effects, conducted by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 
9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 
King.—THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. RB. Oy 
VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WOND 
OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. O. Hepworth— 
STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the Automaton. 
—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s, Open at 1? 
and 7; Carriages at 5and 10, 
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10 SovrHampton Street, StRaND, May 3rd, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, about 400 pages each, handsomely bound, price 30s. 


THE POPE AND THE KING: 


The War Between Church and State in Italy. 
By A. GALLENGA, Author of “Italy Revisited,” &c. 
“Two bright and sparkling volumes,’—The Times, April 21st, 1879. 


“We recommend our readers to peruse ‘The Pope and the King’ themselves, and to form their own 
nions......An interesting and valuabie work."—Zzaminer. 
“A valuable contribution to the stores of modern history."—S/andard. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being some Chapters 


of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Large post Svo, with Illustrations, 12s. 
(Just ready. 





The Newest Works of Fiction at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—Miss MARRYATS NEW NOVEL. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


« Love's Conflict,” * Woman Against Woman,” &c, 3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by Mrs. EILOART. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 


“Meg,” “ The Curate's Discipline,” * Woman's Wrong,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [ This day. 


CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb Appleton, Author 
[This day. 


of ‘Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth A. Meri- 


WETHER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. By 


Daves. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘“ ‘ The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.” 
The ATHENZUM says:—"“* The Black Squire ' is a good story.” 
ScorsMaN.—*The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest, apart 
from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” 


STONEDELL LODGE. 


Author of “ Harrington." 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Sunpay TiMES.—" A sufficiently pleasant novel......May be read with interest.” 


OUR VICAR. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. 3 


vols., 31s 6d.} 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


Brooke. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Frederick Spencer Bird, 


By Laurence 


(Just ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ZARAH: a Romaunt of Modern Life. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS in the STRIFE. By J. Redfearn Aden. 


8vo0, 3s 6d. 


DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


By Troubadour, 


Feap. 





London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





cai. cade, poe j 
Us ION BANK of AUSTRALIA. or FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
__ Established 1837. as Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
pie — euneseveovosen wecevcscceces £1,487.500 ESTABLISHED 1782. 
BETVE FUNG  ........cecerereeee ececcccecse 783,500 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, —— or world 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


TV tamemicind OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental A 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 





Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Loudon, E.C. 








] AWLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Assets on December 31st, 1878 -£5,515,730 
















‘Income for the year 1878 .. 486,479 j 
—— paid in claims to De t — “oo on. eneseie Prontenn?” aediagg 
last 11,938,456 BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 


Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,138 

Toe expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
Spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

DS are granted on security of Life Interests and | 

Reversions in ion licies of assurance. | 


YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


OTN or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the E*Y FECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 





2 with p 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 





YCEUM.—LADY of LYONS.—Mr. 
Irving respectfully t in resp 

to the expression of enthusiasm and delight with 

which the public have received the representations of 

the LADY of LYONS at the m Theatre, it will 

be repeated at 8.15 every evening (excepting Wednes- 

days), when HAMLET will be performed.—LYCEU M. 


AMLET.—MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES.—In accordance with the wishes of a 
large section of the public, Mr. Irving has much plea- 
sure in announcing a Series of Morning Performances 
of HAMLET, commencing Saturday, May 3rd, and 
every Saturday Morning during May, commencing 
* a oa = +2 = special Performances may 
. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; Ophelia, Miss Ellen 
Terry.—LYCEUM. sesteeesitinn 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL 


For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds... 
Also a Subscribed Capi re 
Reports, ses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 
LERICAL, 














MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOUIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8S. W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
Annual Income £279,000 
A und £2.181,000 

Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357,000 

Total Claims by Death paitd..............«... £3,997,000 

Subsisting Assurancesand Bonuses...... £6,375,000 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

NVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 











isk. 
CLAIMs paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 

The Firty-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtaine 1 at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTOLIFFE, Actuary AND SBCRETARY. | 





HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


Under the LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM of this 
Company, the Assured obtain every privilege and 
advantage which Ex has suggested as pos- 
sible, added to the Safety of dealing with a Corepany 
of more than Fifty Years Standing, possessing Large 


Accumulated Funda. 
FIRE INSURANCE on the most favourable terms. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
President—The Right Hon. the EArt of MANSFIELD. 
Collum, Esq, M.D. | H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. Jobn F. Mieville, Esq. 
Francis Fearon, Esq. 
Secretary in London—WILLIAM PorTsROUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JoHN M. MCCANDLISa. 
London: 3 King William Stree, E.C. Edinburgh : 
35 St. Andrew Square. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £! 500,000. _ 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Po!nt de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the mcy of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the of remittances between the 
abov e-named De, cies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street. London, 1879. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. _ 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,600, in 40,000 full 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase an 
Sale of productive and progressive House whee men 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 
Estates purchased, 123, for £596,793. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 1,818. 
Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... — 








2nd, £1 prem. 4,000 ,, o 

ard, £2 w» 4,000 , + eee «100,000 
4th ,, £3 4 4,000 ,, ts eee 109,000 
Sth , £4 ,, 4,000 ,, ewe 100,000 





Total...... 20,000 , Total ...... £500,000 
Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium, is in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place on & 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 





and Skin cellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


4pplication. | 


For latest ticulars, apply to 
- "WH. BASDEN, Secretary. 
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ADVERTISING. 


G. iH MAY AND C QO., 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLLS. By Roserr Brownie 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 





GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
"8 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


BASILDON. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 


Author of “ Thornicroft's Model,” ‘* Under Seal of Confession,” &, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





BE. Ee 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER SEAL 
OF CONFESSION,” &c. 


Next week, at all Libraries, 


By Mrs. Atrrep W. Houyr 


2 vols. 





Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 





ag ee are also received for all newspapers which mvy be addressed HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. OF 
C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- | EDSTEADS 

papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness | B 2 < Ws us 

of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. | |. Speeae G, 


‘‘ The Press Manual,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


EDROOM FURNITU 
SENT FREE BY POS URE. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878._ 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS? 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








BEST BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 


Bl = D’S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


\ ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the ISHER’S GLADSTONE PAG. 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their oe 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





The PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build- 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the publie, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by al} 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


ONSOLS versus GROUND-RENTS. 

—Consols now yield only 3 per cent., and must 

fall in price. Freehold ground-rents are quite as 

secure, pay from 4 to 44 per cent., and constantly in- 

crease in value. Investors and Trustees should apply 

to Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN and CO., Ground-rent 
Agents, 86 London Wall, E.C. 











RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Fruss, 42s, and 528 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 58 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6a, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 





tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and GO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


ings, Strand, W.C. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


London. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
ALL'S 
00S USEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








G 
nd excellent Sauce makes the plainest 

= caiasable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 

% ys; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

Bosiles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


orate ese BAKING POWDER. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD.* 
Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 


wives. 
Pastry without 
without Yeast. 1 
kets; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. i 
Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
ZNOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
estion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by ChemistssGrocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. _ 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
71 OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
J Delicious to Plum Pudding. 





7X OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. =e 
\OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
7\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
GF Delicious to all kinds of Puddings 











Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


{,00DALLS CUSTARD POWDER. 
(J 00DALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


G OODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 





for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 





ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fuous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Sfandard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUUVES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (iate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
HARVEY ’*S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
SO many years, signed, “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Much watchbfulness must be exereised 
at the present, time, and the earliest evidences of ill- 
health must be immediately checked, or a slight 
illness may result ina serious malady. Relaxed and 
sore throat, quinsey, coughs, chronic cough, bron- 
chitis,and most other pulmonary affections will be 
relieved by rubbing this cooling ointment into the 
skin, as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. 
This treatment, so simple and effective, is admirably 
adapted for the removal of these diseases during 
infancy and youth. Old asthmatic invalids will derive 
marvellous relief from the use of Ho!loway's remedies, 
which have brought round many such sufferers, and 
Te-establis ed health after every other means bad 
Sigually failed 











The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 

Af Rk. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
L WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 

By the same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols., 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s 6d. 

Also Mr. SPENCER'S 
| ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 

piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. 

Scuevrig, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio bds. 


1. ENGLISH. 18s. 

2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 16s. 

3. LowxksT RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 18s. 
4. APRICAN Races. 16s. 

5, ASIATIC RACES, 18s. 

6. 


AMERICAN RACES. 18:3, 
Cheap Edition, price 2s 64. 

\ R. SPENCER’S WORK on 
n EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 

WILLIAMS and Norgate, it 
Covent Garden, London; and 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Henrietta Street, 
20 South Frederick 
Just published, price 1s. : 

HE BURNING BUSH; a Sermon 

Preached in Park Church, Glasgow, before the 

Society of the Sons of the Clergy by the Very Rev. 

Dean Stanley, 

Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOst, Publisher to the 

University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 233. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Iilustrations by George du Maurier 
and Frank Dicksee, 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 10. In which Mr. Barrington loses his Temper. 
—I1. In which Mr. Barrington wins a Game of 
Billiards —12, Lansquenet. 

A Speech ATEron. By Matthew Arnold. 

MENANDER. 

Two ImposTors OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE. 

Zips. By James Bryce. 

SUSANNA; an Introduction. (With an I!lustration.) 
Chap. 1. Empty Houses.—2. In a Gig.—3. Coffee.— 
4. * Tell me why Susanna’s Fair.’ 

London: SmiruH, E.per,and Co.,15 Waterloo Place 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Io 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 

Now ready, in 1 Volume, cr 8vo, 3s 6d. 

With Illustrations by the Author, George Cruikshank, 
John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 

TRHE IRISH SKETCH BOOK,— 

CRITICAL REVIEWS. 
London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY,1879. No. DCOCLXIIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ReaTA; OR, WHAT'S IN A Name.—Part IT. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
Joun CALDIGATE.—Part XIV. 
THE PATHANS OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF 
INDIA. 
THe LIFES OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Tue PoLicy OF THE BuDGET. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Witt1aAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


—T® E NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 
THE NATION Berore Party. By Montague Cookson, 
Cc 


Qc. 
Victor Hveo.—I. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
THE MipwaY INN. By James Payn. 
East Roume.ia. By Viscountess Strangford. 
Rocks AHEAD AND HAkBours OF ReruGe. By W. BR. 
Greg. 
Mks. CRAVEN AND HER Work. By Mrs. M. C. Bishop. 
THe Proposed LOANS TO I[NvIA. By Henry Faweett, 
M.P. 








ReEcENT Science. (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 
PROBABILITY AS THE GuivpB OF ConpUCcT. By the 
C. KeGAN PAUL anl Co., London. 

‘| - E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTA- 

MENT. 
3. AGRARIAN DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDIA. 
4. PyM AND SHAFTESBURY: THE TWO PopisH PLOTS. 
5. Eaypt: HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRE 
6. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF Lours XV. 
7. EAwLYy ENGLISa HistoRY: PRoressors STUBBS AND 
SRIGHT. 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
No. 294, is published THIS DAY. 
2. MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGE. 
TATION, 
8. THE AGAMEMNON AND TILE ODYSSEY. 


| 9. THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM 


Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


\HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
patent diagonal bolts, are the most secure, Chubb's 
Patent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price l'st sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 63 





St. Jumes’s Street, Pull Mall. 





HODDER AND SsTOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Price 64 Monthly. 


y. 
THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
THE DUCHESS OF FERRARA AND HER CouRT. By Rev. 
J. Stoughton, D.D. 

DopperR AND Oo. By Rev. J. S. Bright. 

CHURCH PRINCIPLES —LINES LAID DOWN BY THE 
Master. By Rev. T. G. Horton. 

Lay Sermons ON LeGat Maximus. By Edward Butler. 

THe Lost Trises. By Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A. 

PorTay.—ALL FULLNESS IN CHRIST. By Rey. G. T. 
Coster. 

A GARLAND FOR THE GRAVE. By Eglanton Thorne. 

PoeTRY.—SprinG. By J. W. 1. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION. By the Editor. 

FORWARD, BRAVE Hart. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

AND A Portrait oF Rev. J. P. GLepstonr. 


Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
CONTENTS FOR May. 

Tue Book or Jos. VI. THe SoLumoquy oF Jon. 
tir-t Monologue. By the Editor. 

A Worp-StupY IN THe NeW TESTAMENT. Part I. 
By Professor John Massie. 

THE NINBTIETH PSALM RECONCILED WITH CHRISTIAN 
Optimism. By Rev. A. B. Brace, D.D. 

A Few VARIOUS READINGS IN THE New TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. Canon Farrar, D_D., F.R.S. 

ON THE COMING OF THE Mugssiau. By Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby, M.A., D.D. 

A Bispticat Nots. By Dr. Vance Smith, Canon Farrar, 
D.D., and Dr. W. Sanday. 

Baier Notices. By the Editor. 


NEW EDITION of pe BAMPTON LECTURES 
‘or 1878. 
This day, demy 8vo, 638 pages, 14s. 


ZECHARIAH and his PROPHECIES. 
Considered in Relation to Modern Criticism. With 
a Critical and Grammatical Commentary and New 
Translation. By Rev. C. H. H. Wrieut, B.D., 
M.A., Pb.D., Author of * The Book of Genesis in 
Hebrew,” with Notes, “The Book of Ruth in 
Hebrew and Chaldee,” &., &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The PERSON and OFFICES of the 
HOLY SPIRIT. Six Donellan Lectures. By the 
late Rev. Dean Daunt, D.D. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cashel. 


This day, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


SPENT in the SERVICE. A Memoir 
of the Very Rev. Achilles Daunt, D.D., Dean of 
Cork. With Selections from his Letters, Diaries, 
and Sermons. By Rev. Fasosaick R. Wynne, 
M.A,, Incumbent of St. Matthias’s, Dublin, Author 
of “ The Model Parish,” &c. 


Now ready, price 7s 6d, pp. 536, with Portrait. 


The APOSTOLIC AGE. By E. De 
Pressensé, D.D. Being the First Volame of a 
New Subscription Edition of Dr. Pressensé's 
“Early Years of Christianity.” In 4 vols., to be 
published monthly. The Subscription price is 21s, 
which must be paid before May 24th. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


XTRA PHYSICS, and the 

MYSTERY of CREATION: including a Brief 

Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions eon- 
cerning the Human Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuitive philosopby face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
has performed a difficult task...... Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical schoo! of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive.”"—See 
Review by “J. M.,” /nquirer, March 15th, 1879. 

“It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
nature of the problem with which he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of accte and subtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” 
—The Argus. 

“ This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge "—Literary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that bave ever appeared.” — 
Kensington News. 

“It may be the difficulty of the subject, or the dull- 
ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge‘ exp'aining metaphysics to 
the nation,’ and Byron wishing ‘he would explain his 
explanation.’ "—/ron. 

* He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with the statements of 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 
Huxley on protoplasm.”—ASritish Quarterly Review. 

London: Hopver and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 





Price One Shilling. 
R ITUALISM: how far Reasonable? 
\ By the Rev. E. W. Sergeant, M.A., Assistant- 
Master of Winchester College. 
Cnurcu Printing Company, 11 Burleigh Street, 
Strand. 
LL SOULS CHAPEL, REREDOS; 
_ NEW POST OFFICE, BREMEN.—See the 
BULLDER of this week for Views (4d, or by post 
444) ; Views of Threatened Churches: Institute Dinner 
(full report); Conditions of Life in India; Art-Union 
of London Distribution (full report); Exhibitions— 
Water Colours, Grosvenor Gallery, &c.; the Remains 
of a famous Oracle; Reported Cases of Interest; 
Modes of Study, &c.—46 Catherine-Sireet, and all 
Newsmen. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “The County Families,” &c. 2 
vole., 21s. 

“A highly interesting and entertaining book. It 

bristles with anecdotes and amusing sketches.”— 
Court Journal. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Lieut-Colonel E. S, BRIDGES, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, lis. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YouGe, Author of * The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ An excellent and interesting book.” —<Academy. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIxON, SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Orange Lily. By the Author 


of * Queenie,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RostnsON, Author of *Grandmother’s Money.” 


“*Ooward Conscience’ will add not a little to the 
writer's reputation. Its interest never flags.”—Court 


Rhona, By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,’ &c, THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 


“An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and 
written with more than usual spirit and ability."—Post. 


All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 


, (Bet nr ene story is full of bright and graphic 

ouches.”— Spectator. 

Quaker Cousins. By Mrs, Mac- 
DONELL. 3 vols. 

A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER, §$ vols. 

Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 os pee 





At all the Libraries, with Two Portraits, 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth boards, 24s. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPIS- 
Ps COPATE of BISHOP SELWYN. By the Rev. 
H. W. Tucker, M.A., Author of “ Under his Banner,” 
&e. 


Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 
HE WATCHERS on the LONG- 
SHIPS: a Cornish Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By James F. Coss. 
“ A capita] story, and one we heartily commend to 
boy readers, both gentle and simple.”—Guardian. 


With Tinted Illustrations, by G. L. Seymour. 
RUE UNDER TRIAL. By F. 
PALMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3e 6d. 

“One of the best boy's books we have seen for a 
long time...... 80 well put together that we believe no 
reader who once took up the book would putit down 
without finishing it.”"—Standard. 


Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 

NV ONTH by MONTH: Verses for 
Children. With Twelve Original Illustrations 

by T. Pym. 

W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, ready this day, price 5s; superior 
edition, 78 6d. 
ATHARINEof SIENA: aB‘ozraphy. 
By JOSEPHINE E. BuTLER, Author of Dthe 
Memoir of John Grey, of Dilston,”’ &. With Portrait 
on Steel. 
London: DYFR BROTHERS, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
OW to INVEST.—“A reliable and 
hence a valuable guide. Shouki be purchased 
by investors aud read by them with thoughtful care.” 
—Vide Public Press. 
— by E, J, BartLertr, 30 Great St. Helen's, 
ndon, 








NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of Mr. THE0. 
DORE MARTIN'S “LIFE of H.R H. 
the PRINCE CONSORT,” Volume IV. 
being already exhausted, a SECO ND 
EDITION is in preparation, and will be 
ready on the 9th of May. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names 
of all the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the past and present 
seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, containing the 
Naines of nearly Three Thousand Books, the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn 
Jrom the Library for Sale, at gre tly reduced prices, is also now ready for delivery 
postage free, ow application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


THE The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 
N E WwW is now ready, price One Shilling. 
The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
F A Ss H I 0 N lected from the best Sources; and the I)!ustrations comprise every 
description of Models. Costumes, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
B 8) 9) K Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, aud Boys’ Suits are fully 
b described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visit 
Post Free 
FOR 
TWELVE STAMPS. 














town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 

The Book is enlarged to 36 pages, and in addition to the above, 
contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 
at Manufacturers’ prices. Terms, Ready Money, without Discount. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STBEET, 
LONDON, W. 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its regular use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 
Skin. 














PEAR 9S’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





BROOK’S COTTONS. 


SEWING 





. LIST OF AWARDS. | 
PATENT GLACE THREAD, | Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
] ‘irst-Clas 
COTTON ye sag ge =m, EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
7 Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 


Throughout the World. Excelience. Throughout the World. 


’ 
B RA V A I §& 1 R O N. 
Used in every Hoepital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [Recommended by all Physicians 
FOR ANZMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 

BRAVAIS’ IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it fs without 
smell], tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. ‘ 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYEITE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 


Beware of dangerous imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








Of all Drapers Of all Drapers 











An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘‘Die Erde und Ihre Voelker.’ 


EDITED AND EXTENDED BY A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S,, 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 
Twenty Maps and Fifty-six Illustrations, large post 3vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the Auspices of the Meteorological 
Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; J. E. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN; 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and J. R. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


(Next week. 








(Yearly ready. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“The science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive the designation of 
‘modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological 
observations, which proposal was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of this 
knowledge, however, is slow, and it appeared to the Council of the Meteoro!ogical Society that a set of lectures 
explanatory of modern views, and sh wing how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby 
illustrated, would, in the present condition of the science, be well timed. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








—_—_—— 


COMPANION- VOLUME TO THE ‘“‘ HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.”’ 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
Part I.—-ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and Letters. 
Part II.—-ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 


Edited by CHARLES 8S. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Merton Coll., Oxford, Head Master of Bradfield College; and 


PEAKE BANTON, B.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 
With Synopsis and Indices complete. 
london: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 600 pp., with 470 Wood Engravings, 12s 6d, cloth. 
THE 


STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. 


By HENRY M. NOAD, PhD, F.RS, 
Author of “A Manual of Electricity,” &c. 


A NEW EDITION, carefully Revised, with an Introduction and Additional Chapters by 


WwW. H. PREECE, M.10.E, 
Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, &c. 


Extract from Introduction by W. H. Preece, Esq. 

“The original plan of this book has been carefully adhered to, so as to make it a reflex of the existing 
state of Electrical Science adapted for students...... Discovery seems to have progressed with marvellous 
strides; nevertheless it has now apparently ceased, and practica) applications have commenced their career, 
and itis to give a faithful account of these that this fresh edition of Dr. Noad’s valuable text-book is 
launched forth.” 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





FRED®- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 
on receipt of Starops, at the rate of $d for each Sheet-— 





_1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. Epwanps. 

2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants’ Offices, &c. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hea: ths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Oak, Walourt, 
Ebonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 

ON RESTS. 





9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 
SLOW-COMBUSTPON STOVES. 

14. GOLDS WORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 





TRUBNER AND CO.’8 LIST. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth. 


The STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY: its 
Object, Scope, acd Method. By the late Georce 
Henry Lewes. 

This Work will a!so form the First Part of the Third 

Series of the Author's “ Problems of Life and Mind.” 


Just published ,8vo, pp. viii.-470 and vill.-596, cloth, 32s. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES and RE- 


CREATIONS. By SHosnes CuuNpER Dutt, Bat 
Babddoor, Author of “ Bengaliana,” &c. 


The Most Popular Standard of the Day on the 
Drink Question. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vili.-288, 108 64. 


The HISTORY of DRINK. A Review, 
Social, Scientific, and Political. By James 
ee of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 

iw. 


Now ready.—Published by Direction of H.¥.'s Secre- 

o- of State for India, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 

— Maps and Illustration, pp. clxi.and 314, cloth, 

8. 

NARRATIVES of the MISSION of 
GEORGE BOGLE, B.C'S, to the TESHU LAMA, 
and of the JOUKNEY of THOMAS MANNING 
to LHASA. With Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. BOGLE and Mr. MANNING. Also 
an popes. containing Lettera of Fathers 
GRUEBER, DES! DERI, and HORACE DE LA 
PENA, describing their Travels in Thibet. By 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, ©.B., F.R.S., Honorary 
Secretary, Royal Geographical Society. 

The Second Edition of this Work bas been carefuljy 
revised and brought up to date, and includes, amongst 
other matter,a complete account of the remarkable 
Journey of the Pundit Nain Singh across Tibet and into 
British India; also a New Map of the former countyy. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-238, cloth, 7s 6d. 


WIT, WISDOM, and PATHOS. From 
the Prose of HEmnricn Herne. With afew Pieces 
from “ The Book of Songs.” Selected and Trans- 
lated by J. SNODGRASS. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-282, cloth, 10s 64. 


The COLOUR-SENSE: its Origin and 
Development: an Essay in Comparative Psycho- 
logy. By GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of “ Paycho- 
logical Aisthetics.” 

Forming Vol. X. of the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library. 

“ The book is attractive throughout, for its object is 
pursued with an earnestness and singleness of pur- 
pose which never fail to maintain the interest of the 
reader.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A work of genuine research and bold originality.” 
— Westininster Review. 

“ All these subjects are treated in a very thorough 
manner, with a wealth of illustration, a clearness of 
style, and a cogency of reasoning, which make up a 
most attractive volume."— Nature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 


HOW toLEARN DANO-NORWEGIAN: 
a Marual for Students of Dano-Norwegian, and 
especially for Travellers in Scandinavia. 
upon the Ollendorfian System of Teaching Lan- 
guages, and adapted for Self-Instruction. By E. 
C. OTTF. 

KEY to the above, 3s, 


Cr 8vo, pp. xiv.-466, cloth, 15s. 
LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


By JoHN Ruys, M.A., Profesor of Celtic at 
Oxford, &c. Second Edition. 


2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
LESSING: his Life and Works. By 
JAMES SIME, M.A. Second Edition. 
“A capital book.”—Quarterly Review. 
“ A clearer or more compact ee of biographic criti- 
cism has not been produced in England for many a 
day.” — Westminster Review. 


2 vols. crown 8vo0, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 
REG 


BG. 
“It is full of thought, and of thought which goes to. 
the very kernel of most of the questions discussed...... 
Of intellectual power there is enough and to spare.”"— 
Spectator. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.-116, cloth, 5s. 


The BIRTH of the WAR-GOD: a 
Poem. By KALIDASA. Translated from the Sans- 
krit into English Verse. By Ratpu T. H. 
GrirFitH, M.A., Principal of Benares College. 
Forming Vol. V. of *Triibuer’s Orieutal Series.” 


4to, pp. xiv.-146, Map and 35 Plates, cloth, £2 123 6d. 


ELEMENTS of SOUTH - INDIAN 
PaLZOGRAPHY, from the Fou: th to the Sevea- 
teenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to 
the Study of South-Indian Inscriptions and MS3. 
By A. C. BURNELL. Second Revised, Enlarged, 
and. Improved Edition. 


2 vols post 8vo, pp. xx.-710, xiv.-708, cloth, 21s. 
An ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
TIMES of FRANCIS BAOON. Exiracted from 


the Edition of his Occasional Writings, by James 
SPEDDING. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: a 


Memoir. By OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes. ENG- 
LISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the Editor. 
WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. By Frederick Pollock. 

DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. By Charles H. Pearson. 

PHILIP THE SECOND IN ENGLAND. By the Ear! of Ducie. 

Tue History or Games. By E. B. Tylor. 

CANADIAN PROTECTION VINDICATED. By D. McCulloch. 

ANCIENT IDEAS AS TO ARRANGEMENT OF CopEs. By Sir H. S. Maine. 
A PROBLEM IN HUMAN Evo.uTion. By Grant Allen. 

Egypt. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 

HOME AND FORBIGN AFFAIRS. 





The ZULUS and the BRITISH FRONTIERS. 


By Captain Lucas, Author of “Camp Life in South Africa.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[This day. 





SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and 


the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
PoLLoK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Two 
Maps, 24s. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. By 


J.M.Murpuy. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 








OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey in 


Asia: its Geography, Races, Resources, and Government. With a Map 
showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. By J. CARLILE McCOAN. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


BRITISH CYPRUS. By W. Herworra Drxoy. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 





IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsgp, A.R.A. 


Containing numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
(Second Edition this day. 


LESSONS in HORSE JUDGING, and the 


SUMMERING of HUNTERS. By W. FEARNLEY, Formerly Principal 
of and Lecturer on Veterinary Surgery at the Edinburgh Veterinary 





College ; late Examiner of Anatomy tothe Highland and Agricultural Society. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story of 


Female Prison Life. By MARK Hope. 3 vols. (Third Edition this day. 





The UNEQUAL MARRIAGE; or, Is he the 


Heir? By Vere Grey, Author of “Cecil Crofton's Repentance.” 3 vols. 
(This day. 


A DEBT of LOVE. 


2 vols. 





BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 3 vols. 
[Second Edition this day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE NEW BOOK ON WHIST. 





In post 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THE ART OF PRACTICAL WHIST. 
By Colonel DRAYSON, R.A. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT, EKG. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 





—————____ 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.’s List 





A DISTINGUISHED MAN. A_ Humoroys 


Romance. By A. VON WINTERFELD. Translated by W. Lar 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth. nee 3 


UTOPIAS ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement 


from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. KAuFMANN, Aut! ‘ 
ism,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. » Author of « Socig). 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Joszpy Kay 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his WIDOW. With Preface h : 
Right Hon. JOHN Bricut, M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. y the 


HENRY MERRITT—ART-CRITICISM ana 


ROMANCE. With Recollections,and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-fort 
by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


CONTENTS:—Editor’s Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The 0; 
fessor and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Olavigera™ 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. _ Delivered 


at the Royal Institution. By W. H. POLLOCK. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5g 
“The style in which Mr. Pollock's volume is composed is very bright and 
clear, and has no unpleasant affectation of fine-writing. The book is one which 
appeals to a wide circle of readers,and should be certain of a wide success". 
Saturday Review. . 


GALILEO GALILEI, and the ROMAN 


CURIA, from Authentic Sources, by Kart VON GEBLER. Translated with 

the Sanction of the Author by Mrs. GkORGE STURGE. Demy 8yo, cloth 

price 12s. “ 

“ Gebler's subject is full of interest, and none of its interest is lost in his fresh 

and vigorous treatment. Mrs. Sturge's translation is easy-flowing, and the book 
is eminently readable in its English dress."—Athenewum. 


NORTHERN STUDIES.—STUDIES in the 


LITERATURE of NORTHERN EUROPE, By EpMUND W. Gossg. Witha 
Frontispiece Designed and Etched by L, Alma Tadema. Large post 8yo, 
cloth, price 12s. 
“We may say of the book in its entirety that,as a group of monograms, 
charmingly and often brilliantly written, upon unfamiliar yet interesting subjects, 
it is a decided success." —Atheneum, 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. 


From the German of ERNST HAECKEL. With a Prefatory Note by T. H. 
HvuXLey, F.RS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pu MoNcEL, Membre de l'Institut. With 
Seventy-four Illustrations. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


The SECRET of LONG LIFE. By Mortimer 


Couurns, Author of “ Miranda,” “ Princess Clarice," &c. Small crown $yo, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. [Vert week. 


a r r r r, 7 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
No. XXIII. New Series. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
SoutH AFRICA. 
Our Pus.ic ScHoors.—Il. HARROW. 
THROUGH THE AGés: a LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR CATALOGUES. 
THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. By Thomas Hardy. 
Tue THOUSAND AND ONE Nicuts.—IT. 
THE MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES BY THE CITY COMPANIES. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
THE POETRY OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
SELECTED BOOKs. 


SP BNO 


~ 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 235, for MAY, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Seetey'’s Lire AND TIMES OF STEKIN. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
2. “ Haworrtu’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie s.” Chapters 38-40. 
THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By William Jack. No. IIL. 
SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
1V.—Inner Syracuse. 
6. THE CHANCES OF ENGLISH OPERA. By Francis Hueffer. 
MANZONI'S HYMN FOR WHITSUNDAY. By the Dean of Westminster. 
A Dovubptiné HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 24-26 
JANNINA,—GREEK OR TURKISH? By George A. Macmillan. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
‘lee ART JOURNAL, for APRIL (price 2s 6d), contains 


the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. PORTRAIT OF E. M. WARD, B.A. After G. Richmond, B.A. 
Il. PAMPERED MENIALS. After J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A. 
Ill. OTHELLO. After H. Hofmann. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Nationa) Gallery. 
The Works of H. B. Willis. By, J. 
Dafforne. Illustrated. 
Drawings by the late H. Dawson. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
and Miss Rogers. Chap. V. Llustrated. Reviews, &c 
Illustrated Catalogues, Paris International Exhibition.—Part XIV. 


Ar 


an 





Artists’ Copyright. 

Christian Art in the Paris Exhibition. 
Part I. 

Japanese Decorative Art. 











London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 
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sSTRAHAN AND CO.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND R&LIGION OF COMTE. By Professor Edward 
Jaird. 
Lar Wonps ON Mr. Frovps. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
ANCIENT Eayrt.—V. By R, Stuart Poole. 5 
ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL History. By Prof. St. George Mivart. 
COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION AND ReEciPROcITY. By Bonamy Price. 
Mr, BROWNING’S “ DRAMATIC IDYLS.” By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 
ORIGEN, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN PuiLosopxy. By Canon 
Westcott, D.D. 
BRITISH AGRICULTURS. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By Gabriel Monod. 
POLITICAL LIFE IN GERMANY. By Friedrich von Schulte. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The AFGHAN QUESTION from 1841 to 1878. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. Orown 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


The SHERLOCKS. By Jonn Savnopers, 


Author of ‘Israel Mort,” “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 
[Ready. 


WORK AMONG WORKING-MEN. By Entice 


Horxixs. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [ Ready. 


The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. By 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE,D.D. 2 vols. iarge 80, 30s. [Eleventh Edition now ready. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. Vavenay, 


D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Fi/teenth Edition now ready. 


FLOWERS of the SKY. By R. A. Proctor, 


B.A. 54 Illustrations. Smal! 8vo, 23 6a. [Ready. 


The EASTERN QUESTION, from the TREATY 


of PARIS, 1856, to the TREATY of BERLIN, 1878, and to the SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR, By the Duke of ARGYLL. 2 vols. post 8vo, 248. [Ready. 


STORIES that COME TRUE. By Prupenrra. 


56 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. (Ready. 


EXCURSIONS into PUZZLEDOM: a Book of 


Charades, Acrostics, Enigmas, Conundrums, &c. By the late Tom Hoop and 
his Sister. 180 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, (Ready. 





Sixpence Monthly, richly Illustrated. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


Be-Be, the Nailmaker's Daughter—| Characters and Scenes in the Pilgrim's 
bag By the Author of “Gideon’s| Progress. By Frederick Barnard. 
ock,” &e. . 
The Vesper Hour. By J. D. B. Se ae ee 
The Family. By O. J. Vaughan, D.D., “ é 
Dean of Llandaff. The Voice of Nature in the Book of 
The Old Man in the Chimney Corner. Psalms. By Rev. Professor Blaikie. 
By James P. Hardy. “The Light that Led Astray was Light 
Sn eer Cane. By Ellice Hopkins. from Heaven.” By B. 
or the Gospel’s Sake ; Becoming Rich | png Wards of Plotinus—16-19. B 
by Becoming Poor. By Edward| yrs John Hunt. d 


Cecil. 
Our Rosie. By Mrs. R. O'Reilly. “They Know their Appointed Time.” 
By James D. Burns. 


The Parting of Elijah and Elisha, By 
E. J. Hasell. Pages for the Young. By Prudentia. 


With Illustrations by F. Barnard, W. Small, Fred. Walker, F. A. Fraser, G. 
Kilburne, and others. 





Sixpence Monthly, beautifully Illustrated. 


P EE P-S H O W. 


STRAHAN’S MAGAZINE for the YOUNG of ALL AGES. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


The Serpent-Charmer—7-8. By Louis | Lavender Lady—25-28. By the Author 
Rousselet. of “ Lilliput Levée.” 

Cock Robin's Lament. With Music by | Ancient Mariners. I. Francis Drake. 
J.M. Bentley, Mus. Doc. . a By yr er of “Jack Afloat and 

: atte r ack Ashore.” 

Mise Lazalion's: a Story of School Life |phe art of Seeing Things—2. By 

10. By Charles Camden. Richard Rowe. 

Yellow-Cap: a Very True Story—1-2.! Where We Live—3-4. By Matthew 
By Julian Hawthorne. Browne. 

The Story of St. George and the Dragon | Wanted—A Castle to Live In. By 
—6. Adapted from the “Faérie| Reginald L. Hawkins. 
Queene.” By Mary E. Christie. Pages for the Very Young and the Very 

Mr. Pettie, R.A., as an Illustrator of| Old. From the Russian of Krilof. 
Child Life. By the Editor. | By W.R.S. Ralston. 





With 47 Illustrations by J. Pettie, A. B. Houghton, J. Zwecker, A. Marie, 
W.J. Wiegand, and others. 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





COMPLETE EDITION 


OF 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO 


THE REALITY OF DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


A New Edition (the Seventh of Vors. I. and II.), thoroughly 


Revised and Corrected, with New Preface and “ Conclusions.” 


N preparing a Complete Edition of this work, the Author has 
Revised it throughout. He has not hesitated to make any 
alterations, omissions, or additions which seemed likely to im- 
prove it. He has endeavoured, as much as possible, to avoid 
presenting openings for side-issues; and with this object he 
has softened statements which, however sustainable in them- 
selves, might give rise to discussions apart from the direct pur- 
pose of the Inquiry. Wherever the Author's argument has 
appeared either involved or insufficiently expressed, he has as 
freely recast it as limits permitted ; and in several parts are in- 
troduced new data, discovered or elaborated since the work was 


first written, or which the Author originally overlooked. 


It may not be unnecessary to state that, with the single ex- 
ception of the source of Marcion’s Gospel, which is not of 
material consequence, the Author’s convictions not only remain 
fundamentally unchanged, but have been confirmed and 
strengthened both by thorough reconsideration of his own 
argument, and by careful attention to the replies made by able 
official apologists. 

The “Conclusions” have been almost entirely rewritten. 
This was essential to the finished work, but it was further neces- 
sary in order more adequately to convey the Author’s own 
views, and to withdraw expressions regarding the Unknowable, 
hitherto used from consideration for prevalent ideas and feelings, 


which the Author now recognises to have been too definite, and 


calculated to mislead. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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CHEAP NEW EDITION 
MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS 


In Picture Covers, price 28 each. Cloth Gilt, 2s 6d each. 


Messrs. JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL beg to announce as in active preparation an entirely New, greatly Improved, Uniform, and 
Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s Popular Novels, all of which will be in print, and will be supplied in quantities, however large, at short 
notice, on and after May 29th. The regularly increasing demand for Miss Braddon’s Novels all over the World, and the universal apprecia- 
tion of their merits everywhere, are facts within the knowledge of every Bookseller and of every exporter of Books in the Kingdom. 
Special inducements will be afforded to Firms in the Book Trade who send out Travellers, and to all large Buyers of Books, whether for 
Home use or for Exportation. 


ON MAY 29th—EACH BOOK SHOULD BE EASILY OBTAINED ANYWHERE. 











1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 12. CAPTAIN OF THE ‘ VULTURE.’ 23. MILLY DARRELL. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 13. BIRDS OF PREY. 24. STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

4. AURORA FLOYD. 15. RUPERT GODWIN. 26. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 16. RUN TO EARTH. 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

6. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 17. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

7. ONLY A CLOD. 18. RALPH THE BAILIFF. 29. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

9. TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 20. LOVELS OF ARDEN. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 32. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 
11, LADY LISLE. 22. THE BITTER END. 33. AN OPEN VERDICT. 


“ No one can be dull who has a Novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled and the most wearisome 
illness is brightened by any one of her books.” 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


VIXEN. 


“In her new novel, Vizen, Miss Braddon has given another proof, not only of the inexhaustibility, but of the infinite variety, of hor 
powers. Here is a book which, though full of strong human interest, of rapid movement and exciting incident, is not, in the conventional 
sense of the word, sensational. Miss Braddon shows here, as she has shown so often before, that she has the great gift of dealing with the 
subjects and events of every-day life in a dramatic manner, and that she can write an intensely interesting story without having recourse 
to abnormal character and portentous occurrences.’’—The World, April 15th, 1879. 





“A book in which one seems to scent the purity and freshness of English landscape, and to enjoy the pure and unruffled delights of 
country life, a novel that pleasantly intermingles the healthy love of sport that is our traditional vanity, and the woodland scenery of the 
New Forest that is our pride, should be welcomed with acclamation, in these days of feverish and passionate literature. Such a book is 
Viven, by the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.’...... The heroine is at once a delightful companion, and one of the most natural and fascin- 
ating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture ought to be painted by George Leslie or Story; and her life, her sorrows, 
and her trials may be instantly recommended to the young and old of her own sex...... From the first chapter to the last, we are escorted 
away from the fever and follies of town, to the calm and delightful country-side, where are enacted many life-comedies, beautiful in their 
abnegation and pathetic in their truth. Each character in this book appears to have been drawn from the life, and by the exercise of con- 
summate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes, as we follow their interesting careers. Viren will be read with admiration 
and delight by all who love horses, dogs, flowers, sports, and charming companions.’’—Daily Telegraph, April 14th, 1879. 





MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. MR. W. S. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s, Ornamental Cover; 2s 6d, cloth gilt. Price 2s each ; cloth gilt, 28 6d. 
6. NORA’S LOVE.-TEST. 1, LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD. | 6. MAUD LUTON. 

“* Nora’ is good.”"—Athenzum. “This book has, what is very rare in novels,a | 2. HUNTED TO DEATH. |: THE THREE RED MEN. 
distinct interest, a story."—Academy. ‘' Bright, fresh, and sparéling......It is full| 3. PERILS OF A PRETTY GIRL. 8. JOHN HAZEL'S VENGEANCE. 
of interest."—Exraminer. 4. ETHEL GREY. | a (Shortly. 

dubia tee ae a th gilt, 2a 64. 5. CABOLINE. 9. LOST LUCY. (Un the press. 
PUT TO THE TEST. Edited by M. E. Brappon. F 
ONLY A WOMAN. Do. Illustrated, price 28 6d; eloth gilt, 3s 64. 
- ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE. TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By G. A. Sata. 








AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITION. 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d each. In Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 2s each. Always in print. 


AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. 


First Series, 2s, complete. Second Series, 2s, complete. Third Series, 2s, complete. 
. TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6d. . GUIDE OF THE DESERT. 6d. 9. MISSOURI OUTLAWS. 6d. 
. BORDER RIFLES. 6d. . INSURGENT CHIEF. 6d. 10. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 64. 
. FREEBOOTERS. 6d. . FLYING HORSEMAN. 6d. 11. INDIAN SCOUT. 6d. 
. WHITE SCALPER. 6d. LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6d. 12. STRONGHAND. 6d. 
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Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d each, every Book complete in itself. 


13. THE BEE HUNTERS. 6d. 15. QUEEN OF THE SAVANNAH. 6d. 17. SMUGGLER HERO. 6d. 
14. STONEHEART. 6d. 16. BUCCANEER CHIEF. 6d. 18. REBEL CHIEF. 6d. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d each, every Book complete in itself. 


19. THE ADVENTURERS. 6d. 22. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 6d. 25. GOLD-SEEKERS. 6d. On 
20. PEARL OF THE ANDES. 6d. 23. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 64. 26. INDIAN CHIEF. 6d. May 20th 
21, TRAIL-HUNTER. 6d. 24. TIGER-SLAYER. 64d. 27. RED TRACK. 6d. y : 


The whole carefully Revised and Edited by Percy B. St. John. 











London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, 4 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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and Published by him at the “ SpgcraTur " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforessid, Saturday, May 3, 1379. 
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